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The Mallerhorn 
of Hotels 


ry 


Essex HOUSE 


160 Central Park South 


NEW YORK 
@ 


An admiring guest, a world traveler, 
lately returned from abroad, tells us 
‘the Essex House 1s the Matterhorn 
of hotels. It captures the imagina- 
tion with its loftiness and charm. A 
view from the windows overlooking 
Central Park reveals a panorama of 
beauty seldom found anywhere in 
Europe.” 


A step to transportation, New York’s smartest shops and theatres. 


Dining and Dancing Nightly 
in the Colonnades to 


Glen Gray’s Casa Loma Orchestra 


<€ 4 
Sine 


lini @e 
Heading South! 


Golf tomorrow in de- 
lightful climate. A 
world famous golf re- 


sort only 14% hours 
overnight from New 
Gace York City. Low rates, Is 
2A AYE 


splendid service and ex- 
ceptional menus. 


: : f) 
For reservations or illustrated 
booklet inquire \N. Y. Office, ~ 
St. Regis Hotel (WHIckersham 


2-5577) or write General O 


fhicewan 
Pinehurst, N. C. be 


Carolina Hotel now open. 


) Perit wae 
NORTH CAROLINA 


America’s Premier Winter Resort 


A BOOKLET 
“THE SMART POINT OF VIEW” 
WITHOUT COST 


How effectively do you express 
the Charm of your personality? 
Do you understand the technique 
of gracious living? In drawing 
room or office, in all the contacts 
of life, success depends largely 
upon the impression you create. 
Grade yourself with Margery Wil- 
son’s “Charm-Test.” This in- 
teresting self-analysis chart reveals 
your various personal qualities by 
which others judge you. The 
“Charm-Test,” together with Miss 
Wilson’s | booklet, “The Smart 
Point of View,” will be sent to you 
without cost or obligation. This 
offer is made to acquaint you with 
the effectiveness of Margery Wil- 
son’s personalized training — by 
correspondence. 


MARGERY WILSON 


America’s authority on Charm, Versonal 
adviser to eminent women of society, 
stage and business. Pioneer in the mod- 
ei interpretation of Charm as a tan- 
gible, teachable principle. 


A FINISHING SCHOOL AT HOME 


In your own home, under the sympathetic guidance of this distinguished 
teacher, you learn the art of exquisite self-expression—how to walk, how 
to talk, how to acquire poise and presence, how to project your per- 
sonality effectively—to enhance your appeal. Margery Wilson makes 
tangible the elusive elements of Charm and gives you social ease, charm- 
ing manners, finish, grace—the smart point of view. 

To receive the Booklet and the ““Charm-Test,” write to: 


MARGERY WILSON 
1148 FIFTH AVENUE 57-A, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


MEDITERRANEAN 


LOW 
ONE- 
WAY 
FARES 


EMPRESS OF 
AUSTRALIA 


Any port... or complete cruise 


Empress of Australia spaciousness . . . spreading decks, 
Pompeiian pool, impressive public rooms. Expanded 
programme of interesting shipboard activities. Buy 
shore excursions in advance or aboard ship. 


Complete Cruise . . . “See it all!” 25 ports on-and- 
off-the-beaten-track. 69 days. $595 up (All First 
Class) ...ship cruise only. Rooms with bath, from 
$905. Shore excursions as and if you please. Standard 
programme of 20 excursions, $330. 


One-Way Bookings .. . to any port on itinerary. 
Full cruise privileges, including shore excursions. 
Get deck plans, itinerary from Canadian Pacific... New York, 


Boston, Buffalo, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Montreal and 29 
other cities in U. S. and Canada...oR FROM YOUR LOCAL AGENT, 


FROM NEW YORK JAN. 30 


| SOUTHAMPTON VENICE @ 
9 CHERBOURG 


MONACO 


¢ DUBROVNIK 


© KOTOR BAY 


BARCELONA 
~ ISTANBUL 


NAPLES 
o 


MESSINA ATHENS 


° : e 
; © 
ALGIERS : 


CADIZ 
© GIBRALTAR AM 
° 


@ MALTA PARHODES 


® CASABLANCA 


° BEIRUT 
fe HAIFA 
© JERUSALEM 
?ORT SAID 


CAIRO ® 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


ae UST 
NES 


“BORINQUEN” or “COAMO” 


Sailing every Thursday from New York 


IT DAYS 
TO min. 


INCLUDING ALL EXPENSES 


(a) 


Further particulars from Cruise Dept., Porto Rico Line, foot of Wall St., 
or 545 Fifth Ave., New York, or your local tourist agent. 


Dorto Rico Line 


| eoiens eleven whole days of 

glorious voyaging in South- 
ern waters, with fascinating 
shore visits. Spend delightful 
days in Puerto Rico and Santo 
Domingo, Dominican Republic. 
The fare embraces four fasci- 
Nating motor tours including an 
all-day Loop Trip through the 
mountains of Puerto Rico with 
“a picnic on top of the world,” 
brilliant dinner dance at Escam- 
bron Beach Club, program of 
entertainment at sea. The ship 
is your hotel for the entire trip. 


When you of the 20th Century rub elbows with the 13th, and even 
the 5th... when you see high-power automobiles and dainty kimonoed 
.. when you walk without shoes 
in ancient temples ... then you appreciate the true, the unique charm 


of Japan! 


figures threading the same streets . 


For in Japan nothing is permitted to disturb the picturesque. “That 
is why visitors take this glorious island so quickly to their hearts .. . 
why more and more visitors come each year from the States, in the 
finest steamships at the lowest fares in the world, considering distance 
and service; traveling in electric trains, living at great modern hotels, 
enjoying the choicest beauty regions of the Empire at the lowest pos- 
sible cost—on a series of all-inclusive tours provided by the Japan 
Tourist Bureau. Write today for a booklet outlining these fascinat- 


ing itineraries. 


Full information will be furnished by any tourist 
agency or by the Japan Tourist Bureau, c/o Japa- 
nese Gov't Railways, One Madison Ave., N. Y. C., 
or Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 1151 So. Broad- 
way, Los Angeles, Calif., or c/o Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha, 545 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


HPA TD 


TOURIST BUREAU 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


THE MOST 
AMAZING VACATION 
EVER CONCEIVED 


In this year of transition, the Miami 
Biltmore gives significant impetus to “the 
new modernism” with the most brilliant 
and diversified schedule of resort enter- 
tainment ever offered . . . a plan embracing 
events of national interest in every depart- 


ment of sports . . . gay activities to satisfy 


every mood... full privileges in the Flor- 
ida Year Round Clubs (Miami Biltmore 


Country Club, Roney Plaza Cabafia Sun 
Club at Miami Beach, Key Largo Anglers 
Club on the Florida “keys’”), ‘including 
aerocar transportation to ALL points of 
interest, autogiro service between hotel and 
beach, sea-sled cruising to and from Key 
Largo — without extra cost (thus saving 
you in taxi and other fares the amount of 
an ordinary hotel bill!) 


In short, here is a COMPLETE VACA- 
TION in “The Center of the Wintertime 
World”, as well as luxurious living in 
one of America’s greatest hotel estates 

. offered at a cost that will fit into a 
budget that was set up even before good 
times peeped around that well-known 
corner. 


Open Oct. 28th to June 30th 


For information, literature 

and reservations address the 

hotel direct or see your 
travel agent. 


MIAMI BILTMORE 


CORAL GABLES, 


CENTER 


MIAMI, 


OF THE WINTERTIME 
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One of the smartest of midwinter 
utility suits is that shown in the 
accompanying photograph: A three 
piece ensemble; three quarter swag- 
ger coat, plain skirt and_ tailored 
blouse. The material of coat and 
skirt is a tweed with a gray back- 
ground and a green line running 
through it forming a block. The 
coat is double breasted with large 
buttons of self-material. The blouse 
is a solid green, with scarf of the 
tweed worn Ascot style. 

Corduroy gauntlets are the newest 
thing in gloves, and the perfect ac- 
cessory for this costume. The suit 
is $135.00 and the gauntlets $2.00. 

An excellent golf outfit is a plaid 
skirt with twin sweater, slip-on and 
coat of the very finest angora, of 
solid color, both at the height of 
their popularity. A unique trim on 
the skirt strictly in keeping with its 
practical purpose are the talon- 
fastened patch pockets. The skirt 
has a self belt, and deep kick pleat, 
allowing complete freedom of mo- 
tion. The skirt is $17.50; the slip- 
on, $18.50; and the coat $22.50. 


SAKS-FIFTH AVENUE, 
New York. 


The traveller who knows all the 
tricks, never forgets that excess 
weight in luggage is one of the major 
annoyances, especially abroad, Oving- 
ton’s contribution to the solution of 


this problem is a smart Club bag,— 


light enough for air- transportation, 
and strong enough to survive rough 
handling. The fabric is of airplane 
design, light tan in color, with brown 
leather reinforced corners. 

It is attractively lined, closes zipper 
fashion, and is secured with lock 
and key. Its measurements are: 18 
inches in length, 12 inches in width, 
9 inches in height, and the price is 
$15.00, 

OVINGTON’S, 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


The fad for pictorial records of 
journeys has grown by such leaps 
and bounds, that the camera has be- 
come almost as important a kit item 
as face cream or boudoir slippers. 
Whether your ‘final selection be: of 
pint size or giant size; still or movie, 
Willoughby’s name gives assurance 
of the most important part of any 
camera—a perfect lens. 


WILLOUGHBY’S, 
110 West 32nd Street, New York. 


TRAVEL’S GUIDE TO 
EAGEUSIVE: SHOPS 


TRAVEL TOGGERY 
By Aletha Shoemaker 


The winter trek is on toward the icy snows of the North and the 
warm sands of the South, but toward whichever Pole we travel, 
at the end of our destination we will find that fashion has decreed 
“let us be gay,” and called upon all the colors of the spectrum to help 
promote frivolity. 

Everywhere, morning, afternoon, and evening we will meet up 
with a riot of color, for evening costumes are appearing just as 
gaudy in hue and print as sportswear, 


for travel, according to 
writer of distinction, 1s the 
nowhere, East, South, West 
try or abroad is there a bet- 


One of the chief reasons 
a contemporary English 
pleasures of the table. And 
or North, in our own coun 


ter cuisine, or better service, than at Louis Sherry’s. 
Now that fine wines and liquors are available, there 
is an added inducement, after the interim of aridity 


very rare brands of wines, 
beverages, which they 
with the art of the con- 


to secure some of their 
liqueurs, and other alcoholic 
recommend and_ dispense 
noisseur. 


LOUIS SHERRY, 
300 Park Avenue, New York. 


Always the pioneer in sponsoring new methods after laboratory tests 
have proven their efficacy, Helena Rubinstein is introducing to New York 
the youthifying Hormone Heat Masque, which completely reconstructs a 
wrinkled, lifeless, prematurely aged skin. This process is accomplished 
under the personal direction of Margo Kapp, daughter of the famous 
European dermatologist, Doctor Joseph Kapp. 

The first step consists of an application of Helena Rubinstein’s famous 
Hormone Cream, followed by an electrode, then the masque is fitted on the 
face. This new method of treatment permits deeper skin penetration. The 
Rhythmic Muscle Masque and finally the Suction Massage apparatus, stimu- 
late the circulation and send the client out to celebrate that “ten years 
younger” look, London, where these treatments were first introduced, has 
welcomed them with enthusiasm. 


HELENA RUBINSTEIN, 
8 East Fifty-Seventh Street, New York City. 


Any visit to New York, whether hurried or leisured, is incomplete without 
the experience of lunching or dining at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, in the 
Oval Room where an amazingly generous and satisfying luncheon in quite 
the smartest of surroundings is served for the extremely reasonable sum 
of $1.50. After you have once partaken of it you will remember it with 
pleasure, and look forward eagerly to a return engagement. 

The orchestra, under the direction of Armond Vesey, presents a program 
of restful music. 

The dinner for $3.00 is what a gourmet would call a poem, to the accom- 
paniment of an orchestra under the direction of Richard’ Himber, playing 
lively and stimulating airs, which add exactly the right note of gayety. 
RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL, 

Madison Avenue at Forty-Sixth Street, New York City. 


eifts for special occasions. Exquisite atomizer for High Hat 


Unique 
Moderns Perfumes. 


and We 


SAKS-FIFTH AVENUE, 
New York. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


Few 


gowns so luxurious in ap- 
pearance are as practical for the 
discriminating woman as this silver 
matelasse lame gown, a Chanel model, 
from Thurn, a house celebrated for 
the artistry and the success of its 
evening creations, The most alluring 
feature is a little sleeveless jacket, 
rouge velvet-lined. This costume is 
equally appropriate for winter cruise 
or Southern resort wear, 

The selection of an ensemble for 
Southern travel should not be com- 
pleted without a visit to Thurn, 
where there is to be seen a collec- 
tion of exclusive and individual im- 
ported models that will delight the 
fastidious woman looking for some- 
thing different. 

THURN, 
Fifteen East Fifty-second Street, New York, 


Those two enemies, steam heat and 
cold winds, so destructive of natural 
beauty oils, and drying to the skin 
are put to rout by Marie Earle’s 
Essential Cream which lubricates and 
keeps the skin soft and fine, and 
cleanses as well. At all the better 
shops. 


MARIE EARLE, 
Fifth Avenue, New York, 


white 


model of 
by Herman 


moccasin 
buck, brown. stitching 
Delman, America’s foremost 
signer of smart footwear. 


New 


de- 


More and more the intelligent 
woman is coming to realize the part 
her personal appearance plays in 
social, business, and _ professional 
success, Any disfigurement, there- 
fore, which distracts from an other- 
wise charming ensemble calls for 
prompt treatment. An ugly growth 
of superfluous hair on a woman's lip, 
can ruin the most fascinating effect, 
but there is no longer any need for 
women to suffer this embarrassment. 
At Madame Berthe’s salon, experts 
banish the disfigurement in no time 
and the proceeding is entirely pain- 
less. 

MADAME BERTHE, 


562 Fifth Avenue, 


New York. 
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BUILDING A 
NEW ITALY 


Modernizing the City of the Caesars— 
The Conquest of the Pontine Marshes— 
The New Spirit from Sicily to the Alps 


By SypNrey A. CLARK 


years one cannot conceive of the changes 

that have taken place there. I visited 
Italy in 1929 and again, extensively, in 1933. 
Everywhere I saw evidences of the New Italy. 
Rome was a veritable beehive. Milan was 
equally progressive. In Venice, Florence, 
Naples, yes even in sleepy old Sicily, exciting 
things were going on. 

Rome, of course, Mussolini’s Rome, is heart 
and soul of this activity. Its ambition is 
boundless. It aims to make itself the unques- 
tioned tourist center of the world and has 
gone a long way toward achieving that aim. 
Mussolini assumes that you are more or less familiar with the 
beloved dirty old Rome of yore, but he wants you to see /is 
Rome. This is a different city in several important respects. 
Dismiss, if you like, all these “respects” but one. Dismiss its 
new cleanliness, its spacious and modern residential quarters, its 
imposing government buildings, its new blue busses which tear 
around so cheerfully and so efficiently. You still have left the 


i ONE has not seen Italy for five or six 


F rontispiece: From the arches of the Colosseum there 
is an unimpeded view along the Via Imperio of the 
huge marble monument to Victor Emmanuel II. 
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Fritz Henle 
IN THE PLAZA OF ST. PETER’S 


Nearly three centuries ago Bernini designed the superb colonnade enclosing the Plaza 
of St. Peter’s. Today, the new squares, boulevards and monuments of a changing Rome 
enhance the grandeur of this famous colonnade and of the spacious plaza leading to the 


Cathedral. 


one great miracle of Rome’s Romanity recently brought to the 
light of the twentieth century sun. This word Romanity 1s not 
mine but Fascism’s. One runs across it in government posters 
and booklets of propaganda and it signifies the deathless strength 
of classic Rome as the foundation upon which New Rome is built. 

Since generalities merely glitter rather than convince let us 
survey six definite things that have been recently done to bring 


sieetalialied 


nit. Rome 


SYMBOLS OF CHANGE 
Stadiums, highways and new squares and thoroughfares are being 
built in all parts of Italy. In the statues on top of the wall of Rome’s 
new athletic arena, seen in the upper picture, the runner, the wrestler 
and the prize fighter have been glorified. The center picture shows 
a section of the new automobile speedway that encircles the Lake 
of Garda. Below is one of Rome’s new squares. No old city has 
been changed so radically as Rome since Baron Haussmann remade 

aris. 


classic Rome with its temples and forums to the public view. 

First, the Via Imperio has been constructed, a street without 
parallel in the world since its magnificent sweep leads straight 
to the Colosseum which is unique and ever will be. This Via 
pers has been cut straight through the filthy incrustations of 
eighteen degenerate centuries. Automobiles of the most modish 
build today streak along its smooth surface from ‘the heart of 
the city past Trajan’s Forum and the Roman Forum and so past 
the gigantic arena where gladiators- fought to Rome’s modern 
suburbs. Imagine “commuting” to and from your work by such 
an avenue. ; 

Second, the Campidoglio or Capitoline Hill has been freed 
from the “underbrush” of wretched hovels which used to climb 


its flanks and choke its spirit. The’ Romans made this hill the 
center of the world. Michelangelo wrought wonders in beautify- 
ing it. Mussolini has given it light and air. The broad steps 
that approach it are now bordered by a little strip of parkway 
decorated by three live wolves, and an imperial eagle. The wolves 
are descendants presumably of the wet nurse of Romulus and 
Remus. The Campidoglio has just learned that there is such a 
thing as fresh air and it gives one a catch in the throat to see the 
beautiful thing preening itself in the new found sun. 

Third, the Tarpeian Rock now Jooks like a rock, a striking and 
beautiful one rising unexpectedly in the heart of the city near 
the Campidcglio. Do you remember how we used to hunt for it? 
We followed Baedeker’s directions with minute care or hired a 
guide and at long last we found it—in somebody’s backyard. 
Then we exclaimed “Oh, is this it!” Today it is a two-tiered 
park lovely beyond words and scot free to look and be looked at. 
If from its top you can survey a salmon sunset over the Janiculum 
and ever forget the scene you could surely forget anything. You 
are in line for president of the Impervious Club. 

Fourth, a splendid new avenue has been cut through from the 
Foro Italico, which is the square on which the government build- 
ing and the glistening Victor Emmanuel monument front, to the 
fine old Theater of Marcellus. This striking monument was hid- 
den for centuries by the clustering slums of Rome’s ill-reputed 
ghetto. 

Fifth, Trajan’s Market has been opened to view for the first 
time in many centuries. It is an impressive semi-circular struc- 
ture which gives one a good idea of just how the little shops of 
old Rome were arranged. It has been literally “excavated” from 
some scores of mean medieval houses built against and into it. 

Sixth, the Circus Maximus, a stadium that would seat 385,000 
spectators, thus dwarfing our largest modern “bowl,” has long 
been an indefinable weed grown hill of little or no distinction. It 
is now being “probed” as though by a skilful surgeon and 
parts of it have already been brought to light by careful exca- 
vations. 

I will have done, though my six selections are hardly more 
than samples of what is happening in the Eternal City. Your 
guide book plan of 1930 or 1931 is hopelessly antiquated. Even 
the official booklet of the Fascist Mostra brought out in 1932 
with many striking views of Rome’s development began to look 
old-fashioned almost before it could be printed. And these re- 
marks of mine will be yesterday’s story almost before today’s 
sun has set. 

Pope Pius has not lagged one whit behind Mussolini in de- 
veloping his state. For some four years he has been in fact 
as well as in theory an independent sovereign. I was one of the 
eighty thousand persons who crowded into St. Peter’s on that 
historic February day of 1929 when the Concordat of Recon- 
ciliation was celebrated, and though a non-catholic I count that 
day the most exciting of my life. The electricity in the air was 
enough to make the bronze St. Peter himself crane his bronze 
neck. The Pope acquired a vast income with his independence. 
The Italian government had made it an annual habit for nearly 
sixty years to vote the Pontiff a recompense for the lands taken 
from him in 1870. He as a “prisoner” could not or would not 
accept this money since he had no part in arranging the payment, 
but as a sovereign prince he could and did accept it from a 
friendly state which clearly owed it. So there is money in the 
hundred acres of Vatican City and nowhere else in the world, I 
suppose, is unemployment so utterly non-existent. 

What then has Pius XI done, temporally speaking, in these 
four years or rather what has he not done? You remember, no 
doubt, how you used to enter the Vatican Museums. Circling St. 
Peter’s you walked uncertainly up a back alley. It couldn’t be 
right, you said, and yet the map showed it that way. Today you 
take a bus or taxi to the Piazza Risorgimento, go around a corner 
of the Vatican wall and come face to face with an immense new 
gateway of stone, surmounted by statues of Raphael and Mi- 
chelangelo, those two geniuses whom Julius, II so wisely em- 
ployed to embellish the Vatican. Inside the gate you find yourself 
in a magnificent marble hallway that would do credit to a New 
York downtown bank. In addition to sumptuous wood panelled 
elevators there is a truly astonishing double circular ramp of mar- 
ble and bronze leading to the top floor. It bears the names of all 
the popes from the beginning of the Roman Church to Pius XI 


and the ramp is dated significantly Anno XI— 
1932-33, being the eleventh year of Fascism and 
the 1932nd of Our Lord. 

At the top of the grand ramp is the most 
modern and busiest of post offices where scores 
of tourists are always busy sending off post cards 
to bear the cancellation and stamp of Vatican 
City with a mitre and crossed keys engraved 
thereon. 

Try to use your Baedeker, the latest Baedeker, 
inside the Vatican Museums and see what hap- 
pens. You are lost, for everything is changing 
and a plan brought up to the minute now would 
be incorrect next year. The celebrated tapestries 
of Raphael, for instance, are located in your plan in the Galleria 
degli Aragzi but you will actually find them—with luck—in won- 
derful brass-rimmed plate glass cabinets in the Nuova Pinacoteca 
which does not appear at all on your plan. Step out upon the 
balcony of this New Pinakotek and what a sight there is to see. 
At last the ordinary tourist may behold the dome of Saint Peter’s 
as its builder, Michelangelo, intended it to be seen. From St. 
Peter’s Square it is entirely cut off, cruelly cut off, by the long 
nave and facade which were 
added to the cathedral. The 
impetuous genius would have 
boiled with rage to think that 
his masterpiece should be thus 
curtained fifty years after his 
demise, but in 1932 he must 
have had a “new lease of death” 
and turned over in his grave 
with a happy sigh for finally 
his greatest creation stood forth 
in all its glory for all mankind 
to behold. 

One sees, too, from the new 
balcony of the New Pinakotek 
all sorts of other developments 
within the Vatican walls. Be- 
low and all about are armies of 
gardeners, ~sodding, planting, 
edging, this richest hundred 
acres in the world. Beyond, 
half hidden by the shrubbery, 
are the Holy Broadcasting Sta- 
tion, the Holy Railroad Station 
and the Holy Post and Tele- 
graph Building. All this does 
not, however, give the impres- 


NEW ARCHITECTURE 


In the Rome of Bramante, Michelangelo and Bernini, new structures 

are arising which owe no debts to the classic architecture of the 

past. The influence of Marinetti and the modernists is evident in 

the building that houses the exposition in honor of the first decade 
of the Fascist Revolution. 


RECLAIMING THE PONTINE MARSHES 


Armies of workmen, fleets of tractors and droves of 
oxen have transformed the sodden, useless Pontine 
Marshes near Rome into arable land. On this re- 
claimed area Littoria, a new city, has arisen. Sur- 
rounding the city are the small poderi, plaster 
houses painted blue with red tiled roofs, built to 
house those assigned to cultivate the various plots 
of this new land. The picture at the left shows some 
of the new architecture at Littoria and the outlying 
fields. Below Mussolini is seen before the new post 
office on a visit of inspection. He is naturally keenly 
interested in agriculture because Italy, with a popu- 
lation of 42,000,000 increasing at the rate of 440,000 
a year, is confined to an area little more than half 
that of France. Enit. Wide World 
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sion of ostentation. 
and the work goes vigorously forward, guided by impeccable 
taste. 

One of the most tangible and personal of Mussolini’s recent 
achievements is the town of Littoria, capital of the district being 


The money is at hand, legitimately at hand. 


reclaimed from the malarial Pontine Marshes. For centuries 
this district has been entirely uninhabitable. In 1930 JI Duce 
conceived the idea of reclaiming it and set about the task with 
his customary zeal. Thousands 
of laborers, herds of long- 
horned oxen and fleets of the 
latest tractors were sent thither 
and the dictator’s enthusiasm 
proved infectious. Plaster 
houses painted blue with red- 
tiled roofs now dot the district 
for miles and each colonist 
helps to transform the marsh 
into arable land. Littoria, the 
capital, grows before one’s eyes 
like those mysterious Japanese 
“flowers” that burst into bloom 
in a moment when placed in 
water. 

A few months ago I visited 
Littoria and spent an afternoon 
watching the miracle of its 
growth. I seated myself in an 
incipient café that had neither 
doors nor windows, ordered my 
coffee—and watched. In the 
main square knots of sub-con- 
tractors were busily consulting 
each other. Truck loads of 
building materials kept rolling 


Globe, Paris 
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. crinkled blue lake. Its surface 
is fautlessly smooth. Its width 


J. throughout is sufficient to permit 
cars to pass each other at high 
speed. 


Past Limone, Gargnano and 
Gardone, where D’Annunzio lives 
(and his battleship the Pugha 
juts out amazingly from the cliff 
above your head) you drive to 
the southern tip of the lake. 
Shall your route thereafter be 
westward to Milan whose glit- 
tering new marble railway sta- 
tion is a sight to see in its own 
right, being easily the most mag- 
nificent station in Europe, or 
eastward to glamorous Venice? 
If you choose the latter route do 
you realize that since St. Mark’s 
Day 1933 (April 25) you can 
drive directly into Venice? On 
that day with appropriate fan- 
fares the Queen of the Adriatic 
officially welcomed the new auto- 
mobile’ highway. The stand- 
patter and the praiser-of-things- 


Enit. Rome 


THE VIA IMPERIO past withdrew to his cubicle and 

Few boulevards in Europe lead to a more impressive monument than the new Via Imperio in Rome. This wept bitterly, feeling that Venice 
superb boulevard has been cut through the incrustation of centuries from the Italian Forum, past Trajan’s was no longer Venice, but the 
Forum and the Roman Forum straight to the walls of the mighty Colosseum. Fascist world and a good part of 


in. A great bell was parked on the sidewalk ready to be hoisted 
to the tower of the unfinished city hall. Fasces appeared every- 
where, in white stones on a bit of sward, in electric light bulbs 
and in metal on every public building including the railway sta- 
tion. Those flanking the Post Office door were fifteen feet high. 
The school house, the church and the theater seemed to be liter- 
ally racing to see which should first be able to shout, “I’m ready 
to work.” The shining new city was springing to attention more 
as if awaiting the dictator’s nod of approval than fearing his 
frown of displeasure. An artistic wellhead, adorned with a carv- 
ing of a she wolf suckling two infants, bore this eloquent legend: 
Roma a Littoria. 

North and south of Rome and its infant prodigy Littoria the 
same new energy is evident on every hand. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, you enter Italy from the “redeemed” section which used 
to be a part of Austria. By train or motor you attain to the 
delightful little town of Riva at the head of Lake Garda. When 
I first knew this town it was Austrian though nearly everyone on 
the streets and in the shops spoke Italian. It was a bit sleepy 
and “lost” being very, very far from Vienna and only half know- 
ing its own official language. When Italy acquired it and more 
particularly when Mussolini turned his attention to it all sorts 
of tremendous things began to happen. The lovely little moun- 
tain lake, Lago de Ledro, was tapped for power and a gigantic 
power plant built at Riva. This is a deplorable disfigurement, 
artistically speaking, but it is a sign of the times. To take the 
curse from it the building is so designed that at a distance, if 
one be reasonably charitable, one may almost look upon it as a 
fashionable lakeside hotel. The huge iron pipes running up and 
into the mountain behind cannot be so charitably explained. 

To make tourists forget the industrial desecration of their 
beloved old Riva Mussolini has ringed the entire Lake of Garda 
with an automobile speedway which I beg to proclaim with due 
solemnity the greatest piece of road building in the world. It 
is not even yet quite completed but very nearly so. The road 
along the western side of the lake is called the Gardesana Occi- 
dentale, that along the eastern side the Gardesana Orientale. No 
doubt you have seen the Avrenstrasse of .Lake Lucerne and the 
Grande Corniche of the French Riviera, perhaps also the superb 
Avenida Niemeyer along the cliffs of Rio’s outer bay, but these 
veteran highways are mere infants in swaddling clothes compared 
with the double Gardesana of Mussolini. The western half par- 
ticularly is stolen outright for mile after gorgeous mile from the 
solid rock. It has windows by the score looking out upon the 
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ANNIVERSARY AT MILAN 


A huge likeness of Mussolini looked over the crowds that gathered 

in the square before the Milan Cathedral to celebrate the eleventh 

anniversary of the Fascist march on Rome. It was at Milan that the 
Italian Premier began his political career as an editor. 


Burton Holmes from wing Galloway 


OUTDOOR LIFE IN THE CAPITAL 


The thoroughfares of the new Rome, its boulevards, its shopping streets, its newer residential sections are as vivacious and up-to-date as those of 


any European capital. The Italian capital, with its population of nearly a million, comprises three cities: the Rome of the ancient Romans, the 
Rome of the Popes, and the Rome of the Fascist regime. Today the spirit of the latter pervades the whole. 


the tourist world took it easily and rejoiced. A two thousand 
car garage is contemplated or perhaps now under actual con- 
struction near the Papadopoli Gardens and a motor boat speed- 
way, the Rio Nuovo, is to be built through the city to a point on 
the Grand Canal near St. Mark’s Square. If Venice then has 
“gone modern” what hope is there for somnolent dirty lovable 
old Italy? oe Magers, 

I do not mean to give the impression that Italy’s romance is 
being ruthlessly sacrificed to the progress of our American boom 
type. Such is far from true for the tourists’ love of “shaking 
off the centuries” is too well known to the Italian authorities. 
However, where comfort, including automobilist comfort, clashes 
with romance the latter is yielding ground. Take the case of 
Naples, for instance. It was doubtless very romantic for the 
automobilist of former times who wished to drive from the 
Piazza Municipio to the American Express Company’s office and 
the Aquarium and thus on to Posillipo to wind his tortuous way 
up over the hill trying to inch along through Via Chiaia without 
even upsetting a huckster’s cart. Today he will be glad to forego 
that romantic journey and drive through the hill in a tunnel so 
white and shiny that he cannot but believe he is driving through 
somebody’s bathroom. Or take the case of San Marino. The 
tourist of former times may have found it romantic to climb to 
this strange lost Republic by means of a crowded and rickety 
bus that threatened to give up the ghost at every turn, but since 
1932 he has taken—at lower fare—the most modern and shiny 
of electric trains from Rimini direct to the three-peaked Rock of 
Saint Marinus. 


One might expect to discover that Italy’s new “‘pep’—there is 
no other word—dwindles down to nothing as one works south 
but such is not the case. I have mentioned the shiny new tunnel 
of Naples but that is only one symptom of that city’s physical 
regeneration. A very lovely waterside park now exists where 
the map in your Baedeker shows an arsenal, and in the heart 
of the city scores of mean and vermin ridden buildings are being 
removed to make way for new construction. 

Even in Sicily things are happening. One might suppose that 
Agrigentum on the southern coast of the island, “a million miles 
from nowhere,” would be quite forgotten by Rome but there, too, 
things are humming. The railroad is climbing to the city and 
the days wherein the disreputable-looking old cabbies can con- 
tinue to haul their “fares” up the hill are now very few. 

“What is that great new building?” I asked of my albergatore 
the morning of my arrival. “Is it an opera house or a theater?” 
“Oh no, Signor, it is the new station.’ Like a doubting Thomas 
I could not quite believe him until I went and examined the 
glittering structure for myself. The new government building 
close by is equally sumptuous. Even the outlying towns of Sicily 
are not forgotten. 

Still more striking to the tourist of this year than Italy’s new 
constructions are the evidences of its new character. Now that, 
I insist, is a wonder of wonders for we know by axiom that 
“human nature never changes.” Italian nature, however, has 
changed. In the good old days we used to expect to be fleeced 
and cheated right and left, forward and backward, up and down, 

(Continued on page 48) 


HIGHWAYS AND WATERWAYS IN FLORIDA 


Odd Facts About Our Freakiest State—From Bright Resorts to Jungle Rivers 


By Earu Cuapin May 


EVENING 


The celebrated one-pinchered lobster of Florida lacks one large claw, 
but its excellent flavor is ample compensation for this odd physical 
defect. 


ID YOU ever warble in your sentithental youth a soulful 
1D song called “Way Down Upon The Suwanne River 2) It 

is of small importance to this narrative that the pre-Pan 
Alley composer and author of this world famous tear-bringer 
picked their river from a map because they wanted a word with 
a “pull” to it and that they collaborated in producing one of the 
best selling songs in our history without ever seeing the stream 
they sang about. The important point, to you and me, is that the 
Suwanne River is really “Little Johnny” in popular language. 

Away back in the seventeenth century adventurous Spaniards 
discovered a modest, gently flowing tributary which emptied its 
waters into the northwestern part of the Gulf of Mexico. They 
named it the Little San Juan (Saint John) or Sanjuanee. In 
Spanish a “j” sounds like our “h.” To subsequent English speak- 
ing Ercnuiees “Sanjuanee”’ became “Suwannee.” This originally 
minor but now world renowned river crosses the Georgian boun- 
dary into north central Florida. The change in its popular name 
over succeeding centuries is typical of the freakiest State in our 
broad Union. 

If you cling close to its course as you motor southward you 
reach Lake City, populous seat of Columbia County. Straight 
ahead of you for more than two hundred miles runs the limestone 
backbone of the State of Florida whose thumb-like area of nearly 
60,000 square miles divides the Mexican Gulf from the semi- 
tropical North Atlantic. Sometimes this thumb has been sore 
to popular feeling, as when millions of dollars were lost by citrus 
fruit growers in the great freeze of 1895 or when other millions 
were lost by real estate gamblers during the record breaking land 
boom of 1926. Yet, during much of its later history, the Florida 
thumb has been, to most visiting myriads, a gigantic amusement 
pier around the southern end of which the warming Gulf Stream 
sweeps majestically, 

One of its freakiest aspects is geological. As ages go on this 
terrestial globe, Florida is the youngest member of our Union. 
It is so young that practically all of it rests on coral foundations 
laid by tiny builders in the salten sea. Much of its remaining land 
area is merely sea sand driven and drifted by winds over waves. 
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Nearly 4,000 square miles of its official area is water. If you had 
plenty of time and expertness in navigating you-could journey 3,571 
miles, skirting its coast line, islands, gulfs and bays in a power boat. 

It is so young that nowhere does any part of it rise more 
than five hundred feet above sea level—which explains why what 
would be an inconspicuous hill in the Berkshires, Adirondacks, 
Appalachians or Rockies is a “mountain” in Florida and is so pride- 
fully designated. Yet such is the freakiness of its nature that at 
Marianna, a few miles west of Lake City, a navigable river, the 
Chipola, dives into an immense cavern, to appear tranquilly on the 
surface a mile beyond. This phenomenon occurs in relatively 
“high country” where Satsuma oranges grow on hills and Sumatra 
tobacco flourishes. 

Amid the magnificent pines and moss draped oaks which deco- 
rate the rolling region around Mariafina’s\neighbor, De Funiak 
Springs —boasting an elevation of two hundred and eighty-five 
feet above the Gulf—is a spring eighty feet deep and a mile in 
circumference. But after you have passed through picturesque 
Pensacola, over which the flags of Spain, France, England and the 
Confederacy have floated proudly since Tristan de Luna estab- 
lished his settlement there in 1559 and which is now the seat of 
one of our navy yards and submarine flotillas—and after you 
have retraced your route through Tallahassee and admired its state 
capitol and governor’s mansion with their charming southern 
architecture, you can resume your journey down the central back- 
bone until:you come to Silver Springs, largest spring yet found 
on this globe. 

This freak enthralls the most sophisticated tourist, for he can 
look through the bottom of a glass boat and see twenty-two mil- 
lions of gallons of water bubbling daily from sand eighty feet be- 
neath him. This spring is only three hundred feet in diameter 
but it carries off six hundred tons of solids daily. Yet perfectly 
clear photographs can be taken, without artificial lighting, under 
water. Moreover, a motor boat can carry you from this spring 
through America’s crookedest river, the Oklawaha, to other lakes 
and past Leesburg, Eustis, and Mt. Dora until you float on the 
mighty St. John’s River, the only large stream in this country 
flowing northward. 


HILLTOP IN FLORIDA 


Winter, spring and fall are Florida’s equestrian seasons. Here are 
two riders on one of the rare hills in this state where no land rises 
more than five hundred feet above sea level. 


Rittase 


FLIGHT 


In Florida the swimmer is never far from lake, river or palm-fringed seashore. Nearly 
its shore line is over three thousand miles long. 


four thousand square miles of the state’s area is water; 
q 


DIVING AT MIAMI 


Hundreds of swimmers follow the sun southward to Miami’s sunny pools and beaches 
Here and at scores of other beaches and lakes throughout the state 
experts and amateurs enjoy the most exhilarating of sports. 


every winter. 


The St. Johns is a freak worth your attention for sea going 
vessels enter it near Fernandina, dock at the Floridian metropolis 
of Jacksonville and continue under full steam southward more 
than a hundred miles to Sanford, where celery and citrus fruits 
may be loaded for northern mid-winter markets. 

You might emulate the distinguished Florida author, Marjorie 
Kinnan Rawlings, and start in a motor boat above Sanford and 
float seaward, following the drift of the flowered hyacinths. This 
trip will involve sleeping on sandbanks, under oak roots and be- 
neath swaying palm trees. It may involve some close-ups of 
‘cranes, herons and water moccasins. It may involve becoming 
lost in apparently endless swamps and marshes. But if you have 
your ancestors’ spirit you will get a whale of a mid-winter kick 
out of it. 

_ Beyond the head of St. Johns navigation you can follow the 
limestone backbone into the “mountain country.” From the top 
of a hill called Iron Mountain, which has the redishness charac- 
teristic of Norfolk sand, the rosy column of Bok Tower overlooks 
Mountain Lake and a dozen others of the 35,000 lakes found on 
the peninsula. It is an experience to thrill the most world weary 
traveler to hear the world’s largest carillon send its sweet songs 
of bells through a piney bird sanctuary. 

A few miles south of this monument you emerge on the vast, 
swampy region called the Everglades, surrounding Okeechobee, 
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second largest fresh water lake in this country. 
Miles of immense canals have been built to drain 
this region sufficiently to permit the agricultural 
development of its peat-like muck. The expensive 
experiment has not been signally successful. 
However, the extent of the engineering is typical 
of a State which is our southeastern outpost but 
which in its historical and industrial adventures is 
as Western as anything beyond the Mississippi 
Valley. 

Although the youngest State geologically it is 
the oldest in point of settlement. Since Pedro 
Menendez de Aviles founded-St, Augustine in 
1565 Florida has been the happy ,and unhappy 
hunting ground of Spanish conquistadors, Eng- 
lish free booters like Sir Francis Drake, Tory 
refugees from the American revolution and 
American men of financial might like Henry FP. 
Flagler, Henry Bradley Plant, Henry L. Doherty 
and John D. Rockefeller. Spaniards and Eng- 
lish have massacred each other. A Russian exile 
has built a railroad. Thomas Edison had con- 
ducted experiments in rubber culture. In a little 
church built at Tarpon Springs for the Greek 
fishermen who annually dive for sponges is a 
rare collection of George Innis paintings. 

Since Ponce de Leon arrived there from Spain 
by way of the Bahama Islands, bathed in its 
waters to find the spring of youth and named the 
huge tongue of land “Pascua Florida” because he 
landed on Easter Sunday, March 27, 1513, this 
freakish State has been the haven and hope of 
climate seekers. It has also been the butt of 
humorists. Although such infamous pirates as 
Blackbeard, Lafitte and Gasparilla preyed on its 
coasts and commerce during the eighteenth cen- 
tury; although slave traders carried captive 
Seminole Indians to West Indian Spanish plant- 
ers and although much of its soil is infertile or 
covered with swamps, Florida’s climate has con- 
tinued to work for it. 

The Spanish were not the only early boosters. 
Jean Ribaut, the first French explorer to touch 
its soil, returned to his homeland shouting loudly 
that it was “the fairest, fruitfulest, pleasantest 
land of all the world!’ The Spanish cured 
Ribaut’s enthusiasm by killing him, which is 
about the only way one can silence a Florida 
enthusiast. But the Spaniards in spite of their 
bloodthirstiness, left dozens of architectural 
monuments which reward the tourists at St. 
Augustine, Fort George Island, Daytona Beach, 
Pensacola, and New Smyrna. The latter town was named, by 
the way, after the native city of a Greek woman who came to 
Florida as the wife of a Scotchman. But the Spaniards left 
more important reminders of the romantic and bloody days of 
early America. 

Two of the greatest military expeditions to the fabulous New 
World reached Florida under Spanish leadership. Narvarez 
landed on the West Coast in 1528. De Soto followed a year later. 
Each expedition vainly sought gold because captured Seminoles 
wore golden ornaments salvaged from wrecks of earlier expedi- 
tions. No gold was found but the Spaniards brought rough- 
coated, sour oranges in their ships. They scattered orange seeds 
on sands and hummocks. The seeds sprouted into wild orange 
groves. These groves were grafted with sweet orange stock: the 
campaign drink of conquistadors became a major citrus fruit 
industry. 

In the meanwhile the climate of Florida carried faithfully on. 
A Quaker named Jonathan Dickinson was wrecked on the Florida 
East Coast in 1697. Indians promptly denuded the Quaker, his 
wife and infant. Thus exposed to the sun they were compelled 
to trudge over miles of scorching sands to St. Augustine. Instead 
of dying, they fattened on the experience. Sun baths in Florida 
have been popular since then. 

From climate, the boosting progressed to other advantages. 
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SPEED 


Many of America’s most famous motor boat races have cut their way through Florida’s waters to new records. Draped in flying foam, this racer 
makes a spectacular turn on the Miami course. 


On his way to a siege of St. Augustine the famous colonial major 
domo, Oglethorpe of Georgia, observed that soft and beneficial 
ocean breezes swept the flat peninsula, thus making the climate 
good for man and-beast.__He also observed that Florida beaches 
were firm enough to hold horse races on. Since then airplanes 
have maintained an even pace with motor cars skimming over 
Daytona’s sands, but the airplanes have had to hustle. 

Not the least of its freaks are Florida’s beaches. I am familiar 
with Bailey’s Beach at Newport, with the beaches of Atlantic City, 
California, South American and many other places including those 
along southern Lake Michigan. But, with the possible exception 
of the sands at Uruguay’s South American Riviera, I doubt if 
anything can equal Florida for clean, firm sand and gradual slope 
into the ocean. 

The cattle, hogs and horses brought across the Atlantic in 
Spanish caravels have been running wild in Florida since the 
seventeenth century. Since the first important, peaceful invasion 
by white Americans began with the end of English occupation in 
1784, it has been the quaint but devastating custom to “burn over” 
the Florida flatwoods every year, so new grass will spring up. In 
theory, the cattle-owning “crackers”? need the fresh grass to feed 
their stock. In fact, the custom annually reduces the soil’s fer- 
tility. Yet in a free range country, where stock must be fenced 
against, cattlemen cling to the burning question. As a result 
the native range cattle are poor in meat and give little milk; native 
range horses are small boned and thinner than in the far flung 


Western plains. Native range hogs have become razorbacks. A 
true razorback you know is distinguished by the classic test of 
lifting his Hogship by the ears. If his head is heavier than his 
body the hog is a genuine razorback. 5 

Yet so great are the advantages of mild climate, pure water and 
fair-to-middling feed that myriads of cattle are annually produced 
in Florida, so many myriads that one of the greatest cattle drives 
in our recent history started from Florida and ended in Oklahoma. 
The Miller Brothers of the 101 Ranch bought and drove those 
“cracker” cattle. 

Hence, in spite of the maxim, ‘“‘Nature, unassisted, fails,’ nature 
in Florida attains many successes without assistance. [For ex- 
ample, I used to raise Polk County radishes on plain Polk County 
sand. Fourteen days after planting the seed I was eating fully 
grown, succulent radishes. Similar successes crowned the plant- 
ing of other vegetable seeds. But during the second year I found 
it advisable to use commercial fertilizer. During the third year 
nematodes ruined the roots of my three annual crops. I had to 
change the location of my garden. Just one illustration of in- 
herent freakishness. 

Most of Florida land is flat and low. Swampy places are num- 
erous. Between these swampy places small streams run. After 
I had discarded teams and four-seaters for motorcars, I got a real 
kick out of showing land by driving my prospects right through 
the streams. Although mud was on almost every side of us the 
stream bottom was invariably of unyielding sand. After thus 
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fording two or three of the sus- 
pected streamlets the tenderfeet 
recovered from nervousness. 

Before motorcars were ob- 
tainable it wasn’t so funny. 
Teams could seldom make more 
than three miles an hour through 
sand. Florida is innocent of 
twilight. When the sun sets it 
is night—black night with no 
afterglow interim. Caught out 
in a wilderness of pine trees, I 
used to turn the reins over to a 
peevish prospect while I walked 
ahead in my white shirt and 
thus gave the horses something 
to follow. 

Snakes in Florida are slightly 
freakish. The six-foot diamond- 
back rattlers are so slow and 
sluggish they telegraph every 
blow they aim at you. But you 
must be on the lookout for the 
little rattlers which can coil and 
jump before you see them. As 
a counter irritant to the big rat- 
tler annoyance Florida black- 
snakes, kingsnakes and coach- 
whips are cleverly keen about killing rattlers. These three non- 
poisonous, graceful reptiles cruise about with heads high in air. 
When one spots a rattler he begins fencing. When the rattler 
strikes from its coil the other snake gets him, just below the rat- 
tler’s jaws. Then Mr. Blacksnake, Mr. Kingsnake, or Mr. Coach- 
whip coils around and extinguishes its adversary. Lunch follows, 
slowly but thoroughly. . 

_ In Florida a twelve-pound black. bass is a trout. Here I have 
captured ‘many a twelve-pound Florida trout with a light tackle 
and “plug.’’ The fish are good eating in all kinds of weather. 
They come out of water that is almost red with tannic acid, out 
of water black from mud and vegetable deposits and out of water 
clear as crystal. Some of them fall victims to alligators, but I 
have had many a swim in Florida lakes without fearing an attack 
from rough hided saurians. I never actually knew an alligator to 
attack a human being. Which may explain why stunt performers 
wrestle with Florida alligators to entertain wide-eyed Northern 
tourists. 

There are wild turkeys, snipe, duck and quail for the shooting. 
In certain parts of Florida red-breasted robins are game birds. 


Bie 


SSE aon 
FISHING FROM THE AIR 


Standing outside the cabin of an autogiro, this sportsman succeeded 
in harpooning ‘a large turtle as the plane glided close above the water. 
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WATER SPORTS 


Florida has a flair for curious innovations in sport. 


At Lakeland, for example, dur- 
ing the February strawberry 
season the robins descend on the 
berries so thickly that they fight 
for berries as lions in the Colis- 
seum fought for Christians— 
and a robin without its berry is 
a disconsolate spectacle. Hence 
small boys and old boys shoot 
the robins. Robin red-breast 
pot-pie beats the classical black- 
bird dish. 

When a lady cracker wishes 
to keep the flies from annoying 
her she fans with a turkey wing 
instead of a palm leaf. When 
a cracker yearns to retard the 
onward progress of a_ well 
hitched mule said cracker does 
not thunder “Whoa” in a deep, 
gruff basso: he sings “Whoa” 
in a high falsetto. 

Although native gold has 
never been found in commercial 
quantities in any part of Florida 
you may pick up gold and jewels 
from the sands at Punta Gorda, 
if you can locate any of the 
$11,000,000 which the late Gasparilla and the later Pierre Lafitte 
are supposed to have buried as ill-gotten treasure. Punta Gorda, 
you may know, is on the lower West Coast. If treasure does not 
reward your search in that vicinity you can swiftly motor across 
the Everglades on that triumph of engineering, the Tamiami Trail, 
rush up the East Coast at sixty miles an hour and try your luck 
near Indian River where the Spanish Admiral de Villafane fought 
English freebooters for a vast store of gold and jewels from South 
America, and where the Indians are supposed to have buried 
some of it. 

Anything you have heard about Florida climate you may have 
discounted. But I can say from personal experience that it is 
difficult to overstate its charms. I had five years of it, hand 
running. During three years I never got outside of the State. 
During those three years I walked and drove over flat and rolling 
country, looking for land lines, wearing high leather boots, khaki 
clothes and a Stetson hat. During those three years I gained 
twenty-five pounds and never had a day of sickness. And I lived 
in the center of the peninsula. 

(Continued on page 50) 


These girls 
are playing a game of water—polo on horseback. 
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Florida All-Year-Round Club 
THE ART OF THE SEMINOLE 


The bow and the arrow of the Seminole Indians still bring many fish 
to Florida’s tables. This fisherman is imitating the Indians. 


Ewing Galloway 


Few changes have taken place in Valldemosa since George Sand and Chopin came there in the winter of 1838. Mules still trample across: the thresh- 
ing floor near the convent where Chopin wrote some of his finest nocturnes. 


MALLORCA FOR A HOLIDAY 


Palma, the Ancient Capital—The Romantic Exiles at Valldemosa—Bohemians 


and the Mallorean Mrs. Grundy 


By Grirrin BARRY 


UNRISE will transfigure a mud-hole. Think, then, what it 

may do to a city already beautiful. Palma, Mallorca, is built 

on hills rolling out of the Mediterranean that have beauty 
even in a driving rain. But in the last ten winters only a fifth 
of the days have been wet. A weather note in a Palma hotel 
booklet is precise on the subject. You have therefore a four- 
out-of-five chance at sunshine. 

On the boat that leaves Barcelona at six in the evening and 
steams eastward all night, the steward has awakened you at 
dawn. There is a dot in the blue distance. Slowly it takes form 
out of your cabin window, slowly the sun’s rays do their work. 
The speck becomes a blurred city, lit here and there dramatically 
from the skies. Boldly on its right flank a great arm of masonry 


rears out of the mist, thrusting up toward the heavens and at 
the same time frowning down on the water approach. From 
the sea, the cathedral dwarfs the city, big as the latter is, On 
the morning I first saw it, storm clouds opened above its towers 
and let a shining bar of light through, visibly connecting the 
house of God on‘earth with His home in heaven. William Blake 
would have made a ladder out of that bar of light and drawn 
messengers of heavenly grace in the form of angels climbing up 
and down. The faith of many a believer less imaginative than 
Blake has, I suppose, been strengthened at the spectacle. 

As we raced over the sea toward the structure, one of the 
four perfect Gothic edifices in Europe, I remembered what I 
had read of it. King Jayme of Aragon drove the Moors out of 
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Mallorca in the year 1230 after an Arab tenure of five hundred 
years. Directly the slaughter and the looting and the burning 
were over, he designed this poem in stone. He decreed that the 
rounded dome, the cool and soothing geometry of the Moslem 
mosque should give way to the pointed nave, the pillars with 
their capitals bursting with stone flowers, the heaven-piercing, 
heaven-defying towers of a Gothic cathedral. Some generations 
later the great pile was complete and faced Africa across the 
waves, a fortress of the northern God, a Christian proclamation. 
The Moors never came again. Thereafter the Mallorcans who 
dwelt below the structure drew their strength from Europe, not 
Africa. European conquerors came three times during the later 
centuries. Mallorca watched their activities with detachment. 
Slowly they were absorbed or went away. Sheltered under the 
wing of Mother Church, the social system reached a stability 
the continent rarely knew. 

I had a notion as we docked at the city that was once Arab, 
then Gothic and that now throbs with an effervescence of mod- 
ernism—a notion that we, children of the unimaginable twentieth 
century, are the first conquerors who will really matter to the 
islands in seven hundred years. I flicked an eye toward the flock 
of new motor cars that were lashed on the after deck. They will 
destroy local isolation here as they have done elsewhere, I knew 
that part of our cargo was American radio sets. Through them, 
people will be taught to think alike. The distance-shattering tur- 


bines that drove our packet came from Schenectady, N. Y.... 
With us comes the machine age. The impending change will take 
less time than the others have taken. 

An appallingly creaky taxicab—F.O.B. Detroit, nevertheless, 
once upon a time—caught us at the ship and deposited us at 
the hotel Mediterranée. This is the tourist hostelry where three 
generations of Nirvana-seekers (George Sand and Chopin led 
the procession in 1838) have dumped their belongings on arrival. 
Its woodwork is twisted and mock-Moorish; the garish paint 
thereon is a little dingy. The service is excellent, though. The 
commissionaire speaks French and Cockney. An elevator hoists 
you to a coffee room, later to a bedroom, whose furnishings were 
undoubtedly placed there in the reign of Queen Victoria and have 
looked like that ever since. Meals are table d’héte or a la carte 
as you like and from the same recipe book, apparently, that sug- 
gested those standardized repasts the Bolsheviki sold me at the 
Hotel National in Moscow in 1929. We soon fled these clichés 
and went out to view the monuments of a sterner past, glad to 
be rid of the sight and taste of banalities. 

Two skeletons of medieval life greet you early in a tour 
around Palma. One is The Lonja, a square handsome building 
near the docks, once the largest mercantile exchange in Europe. 
Here craftsmen brought as ingeniously contrived articles of wood, 
leather and metal as were to be seen in the Western world. Trade 
boomed for centuries, littering the island with rich families in 
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THE MARKET PLACE IN PALMA 


The chomentrel life of Mallorca is centered in the narrow, cobbled streets of the market place. Here the Mallorcan housewife comes to buy the 
ruit and vegetables for which the island is famous; here the peasants and fishermen come to sell or barter the products of their labor. 
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fine old houses. As far back as 
five hundred years ago Palma be- 
gan to breathe a certain air of sol- 
id cosmopolitanism. The Lonja is 
deserted now save for a rheumat- 
ic custodian who will show you a 
collection of antiques under the 
great roof that he mistakingly be- 
lieves to be interesting. The great 
matt has the pathos of temples 
from which the gods have depart- 
ed. But Bellver Castle on the 
heights above, representing the 
fighting arm of The Faith, is still 
sheer romance. Squat, huge and 
ugly, supporting a tower that 
reaches five hundred feet into the 
blue, it was the stronghold of 
those who defended the frontiers 
of Christianity when the Faith 
was young. It is as solid today as 
when it was built in 1290. It 
dominates more of Mallorca’s 
1350 square miles of desirable 
earth than could be watched over 
by any warrior save the modern 
one who uses an airplane. When 
I climbed to the airy perch a 
twentieth century summer school 
was holding classes on the para- 
pet. There uncouth bearded men 
once peered southward across the 
sea floor for the speck of a sail 
that meant the oncoming of the 
Barbary pirates. On dates that 
are now legendary, the raiders did 
land, killed, looted and _ sailed 
away. Or they were captured, 
brought here, put to torture and 
death.. This high, grim structure, 
loop-holed for defense, reeks of 
these gory dramas. They were re- 
peated in lesser structures of the 
sort that dot the coasts of these 
islands at intervals, as soundly 
welded to the rock as ever. 

Below in the city, life bubbles. 
Not long after sun-up it shows in 
the Rambla, a zig-zag street that 
cleaves the city, withdraws for the 
afternoon siesta, flowers again 
multitudinously in the evening. 
All the population is aware of the 
traveler, all will exchange, their 
goods for his money. But woe be- 
tide the stranger who persistently 
offends their taste. The pajama 
girl who must smoke on the pub- 
lic highway would be well advised 
to remain in Atlantic City. Here she may suddenly find the 
hotels closed to her. If you drink much wine at dinner and your 
laughter disturbs your neighbors, do not mistake the soothing 
approach of the Palma policeman who interrupts you for the 
rough leniency of a New York cop. If you do, a month in jail 
instead of one night may teach you how wrong you were, as it 
taught a group of recent American visitors to the Mallorcan 
capital, for whom the American Ambassador at Madrid had to 
intervene. : 

Certain tastes the Mallorcans do understand, however. They 
are hunger, a moderate thirst, the pleasures of the eye, the pleas- 
ure of possessing things. All these they richly feed. At the en- 
trance to the Rambla a substantial European café, like one of 
the best in Paris, has been set down. Over the way is a rotunda- 
lke newspaper stall, stocked with journals from the four cor- 
ners of the earth. From it a spiral iron stairway leads to a 
reading room above, clamped on top like a large hat. Americans 
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CATHEDRAL AND HARBOR 


The impressive cathedral of Palma, begun by Jayme the Conqueror in the thirteenth century, dominates | 

the harbor at Palma. One of the finest Gothic structures in Europe, the cathedral is a symbol of that bril- 

liant period during the Middle Ages when Palma was a center of wealth and culture. At that time there 

were frequently at anchor in the bay three hundred vessels of great size and six hundred smaller craft, 
carrying thirty thousand sailors of all nationalities. 


like yourself are forever ascending the stairway, victims of the 
hunger that pursues us all in foreign parts for the familiar 
printed word about familiar things. 

We spurned the home newspapers and, periodically during our 
stay on the islands, came to watch the Mallorcan world flow 
in and out of that central café. Representatives turn up from 
every caste. Democratically enough they mix. We came to know 
some differences. But we were aware that a thousand others 
escaped us. 

That jovial black-eyed brigand over there in a suit of Eng- 
lish cloth beautifully imitated by a Palma tailor from the clothes 
of a wandering New Yorker—would it surprise you to know 
that twenty years ago he was washing dishes in a fishermen’s 
inn across the island at twelve cents a day? Ten years ago the 
proprietor died. His daughter inherited. Manoel married her— 
but still their little fonda lived on the custom of poor fishermen 
and villagers. Then came the post-war American invasion. Yan- 
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WAITING FOR 
CUSTOMERS 


Many a dignified Mallorean 
mother presides over a small 
shop in the market place. 
The Mallorcans are among 
the happiest, kindliest and 
most good-natured people in 
the Mediterranean, but they 
are stern moralists who 
frown upon dissipation of 
any kind. It was largely be- 
cause of the influence of the 
corporate Mrs. Grundys of 
Mallorca that the Palma au- 
thorities dealt so strictly 
with certain boisterous 
American visitors not long 
ago. 


ISLAND POWER HOUSES 


Primitive windmills built of 
stone provide the power to 
grind the peasants’ grain and 
press the olive and grapes 
into the wine and oil which 
are among the chief Mallor- 
ean exports. Mallorca is a 
very fertile island and nearly 
two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand acres are devoted to 
vineyards and almond and 
olive trees. 
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kees tired of Paris sophistication, tired of the outlook from hall 
bedrooms in the Latin quarter, discovered that the cool bare 
white-washed cells in Manoel’s hostelry were stage boxes for a 
matchless view. Painters found that a Turneresque seascape was 
assembled and mixed twice daily for them in the harbor ringed 
with magic blue mountains at Puerto Pollensa. That the little 
fonda was quiet, sunny, very cheap. A decade of these clients, 
with accommodations discreetly improved and prices discreetly 
raised, placed jewels on Manoel’s finger and on those of his 
fat young wife. Then fine clothes and, eventually, that shining 
blue Buick car whose door Manoel has just banged at the curb. 

Mallorca of the nineteen thirties has its success stories. 

For a hundred years, since George Sand andthe dying Chopin 
brought their Bohemian ways to these islands, Mallorcans have 
thriven on civilized pilgrims in search of a Never-Never Land. 
Not all Mallorcans have liked the invasion; for generations the 
well-to-do and the pious, scenting strange manners and beliefs 
as the tourists came, have drawn the shades in rooms that face 
the street and retired with the family to those that open on the 
private patio at the rear of the house. True, during the late 
years of the nineteenth century and the opening years of this, 
they became less alarmed. Their vigilance relaxed. For the Vic- 
torian English were respectable enough—the half-pay colonel 
and his wife, the grizzled spinster with her box of water colors 
and her interest in botany, the placid well-to-do widow and her 
children. There was the pre-war, sentimental, systematic Ger- 
man traveler, too. And the talkative, thrifty French. People 
mostly harmless to Mallorcan morals. Then the war reduced the 
funds of the Europeans to a thin trickle and simultaneously 
enriched the Americans. Yankees appeared—a vigorous, youth- 
ful stream—who were not so much Bohemian as reckless of all 
traditions, including their own. Again the window shades of the 
first families were drawn. But prosperity came with these new 
conquerors and rose, year after year. Out of it emerged village 
magnificos like Manoel. Today, still behind the drawn curtains, 
the first families are figuring out what rental the invader might 
pay for that seaside hacienda that has been so long in the family. 
Even at three times the price a Spaniard would pay, the hacienda 
is unbelievably cheap in dollars. 

Not all Mallorcans are provincial. There is Simonero, a Jew 
whose six dry goods shops in Mallorcan towns have made him 
rich. A Spanish Jew is the least provincial of Spaniards, the 
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THE WATER FRONT AT PALMA 


Shortly after the destruction of Carthage the Romans founded Palma and introduced the growing of the olive into Mallorca. Since then Palma has 
seen the brilliant civilization of the Moors and the era of King Jayme the Conqueror who made the city one of the most prosperous seaports of 
the Mediterranean. Today, from Palma’s modern harbor, large quantities of olive oil, almonds, fruits and wine are exported to Europe. 


most urbane of Jews. His English was book-learned but no trial 
to the ear, his advice as to where to change dollars into pesetas 
was invaluable and disinterested, his account of the London fog 
in which he had once lost himself was shot with humor, his 
understanding of why Paris is the capital of civilization that 
of a scholar. In his Palma shop he sold us a cake of soap that 
smelled of frankincense and myrrh for the price of kitchen stuff 
in New York and threw in an account of the state of the Spanish 
soap industry that would have aroused the appetite of an 
investor. 

It was Simonero who disclosed the identity of the dark lady 
—slender, elegant—who sat near us in the café one day. Five 
years before she had appeared on the island impoverished, a 
young Seville widow of good family. The slender boy beside her 
who resembled a Picasso drawing is her son. In Puerto Pollensa 
she found a beldame with a marvellous hoard of peasant linen; 
she borrowed the stock and opened a shop. The good French 
learned in her Paris convent attracted the Americans. Today 
she is well-to-do. Probably unknown even to herself until the 
time came, a sound tradesman’s-instinct had lain waiting behind 
her aristocratic bearing. Bending over her table we saw a mid- 
dle-aged caballero with gray, important side whiskers. He was 
Coller-Mendez, the banker, a widower related to an ancient land- 
owning family. Will he marry La Senora? All Palma guesses. 
If he does, Mallorcans will approve. Usually when trade and the 
old families unite, the uncouth strain overcomes the gentlemen’s 
blood in the next generation. Then Mallorcans do not approve. 
But this match would not mix the classes. 


Follow the winding Rambla with us to where it forks at a 
certain plaza. Along one branch, stepping up gradually into the 
air until a central hill is conquered, solid, bourgeois Mallorcans 
live in great apartment, buildings whose exteriors are brilliantly 
tiled and whose balconies drip with flowers. On the other branch 
is one of the most astonishing collection of shops on earth, a 
welter of the small proprietorship that is disappearing from the - 
world. A score of these individually owned booths would fit in- 
side one American’store. Here not one important man will get 
rich, but a hundred small ones will prosper. And what bargains! 
How full the pudding is of plums! 

These shops are housed in three and four story buildings that 
all but meet over the narrow street, throwing the passer-by for- 
ever into cool shade. They form ‘a wide-branching network in 
which you can lose yourself a dozen times in half an hour. Fol- 
low any of the curving lanes upward, however. . Eventually you 
will come out before the quattrocento palace at the top of the 
slope—the Palma city hall, where a romantic-looking young po- 
liceman clad in tobacco-brown sits on his horse all day. From 
there you have only to navigate along narrow sidewalks in the 
direction of an incessant murmer. That is the open market. 

Any Mediterranean market is worth looking into, if only for 
the smell and the sight and the sound of it. In Palma market all 
Mallorcan life is revealed or hinted at, as well as half a dozen 
other cultures. The place has been famous in Europe since 
George Sand haunted it with her horse-hair market bag to search 
for delicacies that Chopin would eat. A hundred years ago she 
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VALE OF PARADISE 


Valparaiso, Seaport to the Andes—The Yankees of South America—A City 
That Climbs Up Hill 


By SYDNEY GREENBIE 


clocks of New York. On the west coast of the southern 

half of the western hemisphere the tempo of life resembles 
that of the region between New Jersey and Maine instead of 
California, and when Latin America feels favorably inclined to 
the United States it does not resent the implications in the asser- 
tion that Chile is the Yankeeland of the south. And Chile, proud 
of its place at the forefront of American nations, puts doing 
before being to such an extent that it advances and retards the 
clock to the tune of Daylight Saving. The fact that Chile yields 
to the mechanization of living is perhaps the keynote to the 
character and the spirit of the country, to us the most delightful 
part of all South America. 

There are two Valparaisos—the old Valpo and the new. The 
former is what is left of 
the city after the earth- 
quake of 1908; the latter is 
thé. new city which has 
sprung up since that time. 
You come upon this me- 
tropolis exactly as you do 
upon every port on the 
west coast of South Amer- 
ica. You are on the open 
sea with the mountains on 
your left; the prow of the 
ship turns to the mountains 
and land draws nearer and 
nearer as the propellers 
disgorge the sea; you can- 
not distinguish the city un- 
til you are near it, for it 
takes on the drab khaki 
color of the hills and lies 
blinded by the blanching 
sun. Then you begin to 
pick out rows of things 
which turn out to be build- 
ings, and within half an 
hour you are at the city’s 
feet. The choppy swells 
that twenty minutes before 
rocked and tumbled you 
about do not cease tor- 
menting the ship until you 
are almost within the 
breakwater, and then you 
turn about in the narrow 
basin and tie up to the con- 
crete pier to be pulled side- 
wise to the berth py the 
winches. 

Such a haven is hardly 
one of peace and security. 
The city lives in apprehen- 
sion of storm and _ tidal 
wave which at a moment’s 
notice may pile up a wall 
of water eight feet high 
and deposit lageard ocean 
liners far on the rocky 
beach never again to take 
to the open sea. This hap- 


TT San Francisco of South America rises and retires to 
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THE NEW CATHEDRAL OF VALPARAISO 


Unlike most of the historic seaports of South America, Valparaiso today pos- 

sesses few monuments dating from the days of the conquistador. Most of the 

old city was destroyed by the earthquake of 1908. After that disaster the streets 

were widened and paved, new buildings were erected and a modern transpor- 
portation system established. 


pened shortly after the World War, and some German ships 
that had dozed through four years of conflict received word of 
the Armistice only to meet with a walloping wave that pitched 
them on the sandy shore. This Vale of Paradise (Valparaiso) 
has been plundered by Drake and Hawkins, sacked by the Dutch, 
bombarded by the Spaniards and torn by the Chileans, and is 
never forgotten by earthquake. But it has always cheerily re- 
sumed its life after its disasters, and taken up again its pleasant 
ways. 

Valen is compared to\San Francisco, but the comparison is 
an unfair one. San Francisco has an absolutely serene and land- 
locked harbor. Its bar has been christened The Golden Gate not 
only because the sun transforms it daily into a thing of molten 
sun-gold, but because within is absolute security. San Francisco, 

i while hilly, is not half so 
steep as Valpo nor half so 
eroded. San Francisco has 
a million people against the 
200,000 of Valpo. Only in 
climate is there any great 
similarity. 

Having tied up to Valpo, 
you see a city sprawling 
over the mountain slopes in 
broken triangles of houses 
with bare ravines and 
patches of green timber 
reaching from hill to hill. 
The city lies open before 
you, stretching for miles 
from the promontory jut- 
ting out into the sea at your 
right, to the curve of 
mountains 1400 feet high 
reaching round to the sea 
at your left. You expected 
a much denser metropolis, 
but it looks smaller and 
less populated than it is. 
Immediately behind you, 
within the breakwater, 
stands the Chilean navy— 
six new destroyers be- 
tween two older cruisers, 
the most powerful navy in 
South America. Not far 
away stands the white and 
gleaming naval academy 
called the Chilean Annapo- 
lis. To your left, upon the 
narrow strip of level land 
are the customs house, the 
railway station, and the 
avenues and streets lined 
with shops and business es- 
tablishments. Three or 
four streets are all that can 
be called the business sec- 
tion, for the homes start 
climbing almost at once, 
tier upon tier, up the steep 
slopes of the hills, up to- 
ward the peaks, but not 
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reaching them. And while there is a measure of real crowding, 
owing to the advantage of ever receding structures, each house 
has a vista out upon the sea. 

You may amble along the main avenues, the new ones parked, 
the old ones narrow with only one way traffic, curving, wind- 
ing for miles: but turn to the right and you begin to climb 
within five minutes and, as you rise gradually along the main 
arteries, you glance to your right and to your left up zig-zag stair- 
ways of wood and concrete that cut their way clear to the sky 
above. Every few blocks there is an ascensor, a box looking 
hike a kangaroo on its tail, which rises up a broad rail along 
the hillside and is held by a cable with only the weight of its 
twin-box to keep it from careening down again into the street 
below. What the poor housewives do where no ascensor hugs 
the slopes and who have to climb at least a hundred and fifty 
steps to their little roosts, is hard to tell. To judge from their 
size and fatness they do not climb these steps very often. 

As the houses rise above the city blocks they become in- 
dividualized. You will see miserable little shacks of homes, 
surrounded by rusty scraps of corrugated iron fences, and 
roofed and walled with tins from gasoline cans; some with heavy 
broken tiles upon their roofs, others with corrugated iron so 
loosely fastened that heavy stones have been laid upon them to 
keep them from blowing off. Not since I visited the Japanese 
towns on the Japan Sea have I seen such primitive makeshift 
roofing weighted down with stones, and some of the shacks have 
been made entirely out of gasoline tins, the edges of which have 
not been fully flattened out. 

Separated only by a little ravine, across which one might 
place a small high bridge, looking down upon the squalor from 
its island of clear air, will stand a charming villa costing perhaps 
thousands, perched upon a rock fifty feet high the base of which 
is smothered in shrubs and flowers. A garage stands beside the 
house and two cars in front; a little waterfall trickles down a 
ledge; a wide road surrounds it and winds its way down to the 
foot of the hill—and the miniature palace maintains its prophy- 
lactic isolation. Thus, in a confusion of class distinctions, the 
city hangs to the hillsides, with lovely homes disfigured by hovels, 
with the cobbled streets breaking off at the upper reaches into 
sand-blown wastes. 

Up and down these streets may be seen a varying sort of life. 
Motor cars of the latest models race along at terrific speed try- 
ing to beat the busses and the noisy, double-decker trolleys. Off 


IN THE SHOPPING SECTION 


Valparaiso prides itself on its smart shops and business buildings, on its broad streets, and on its up-to- 
date,. progressive spirit. Preeminently a commercial city, its trade is the most important on the Pacific 
Coast of South America. In this view of the Calle Esmerala is seen one of the city’s typical double-decker 


street cars. 


Horses, mules and donkeys are 
still used a great deal for trans- 
portation in Valparaiso, particu- 
larly on the steep thoroughfares 
where the motor car cannot 
compete. In the lower picture 
stands a trio of Valparaiso’s 
smartly dressed policemen. 
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the main streets, where the 
hills are steep, ponies, mules 
and donkeys come back into 
their own, fearless of com- 
petition. These animals carry 
the municipal trash cans— 
two to a burro—or transport 
all conceivable kinds of pro- 
duce, perhaps a barrel on one side and a few rattling boxes of 
bottles on the other side. 

In the open fronts of the shabby houses shabby women move 
about. But the sounds are always pleasant. Sentimental music 
from phonographs threads through the doors and windows, and 
the faces one sees are never surly or over-bearing. The Chilean 
is a friendly, easy going person in whatever station of life. Chil- 
dren may be seen playing telephone using the gutters for trans- 
mitter and receiver; boys play football on the hill with naval 
cadets in uniform kicking the ball with them. The ball bounces 
off the hill and down the slope, but no impatience is manifest 
from the one who must scuttle down after it. The out-of-doors 
is at once the playground and the workshop of the Chilean 
world. 

There is a mad confusion of 
am,  airection as well as of noise in 
Cal the town. All busses and trams 

= go in curves and circles and end 
at a plaza, there to turn round 
and do the trick over again with 
hardly a pause. One changes 
from bus to street car and from 
street car to ascensor, traveling 
in straight lines and circles and 
longitudinally as well as lati- 
tudinally. The streets echo with 
the plunging and roaring of traf- 
fic. Even the gait of the pedes- 
trian is jaunty and springy. But 
every store in town draws its 
blinds of corrugated steel and 
padlocks them. Everyone is away 
for lunch from twelve to two, and 
again at five thirty the town is 
dead. 

Suddenly, from out the grind- 
ing, shrieking, honking life of the 
street a voice, as clear and full 
and impressive as Henry Ward 
Beecher’s stops you on your way. 
It’s the stentorian voice of the 
traffic policeman talking through 
a, brass megaphone in meticulous- 
ly well-spoken: Spanish. There 
stands a.’ tall, graceful, well- 
dressed man with, a, gqrgeous 
sombrero and the face of a moy- 
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OVERLOOKING THE HARBOR 


Valparaiso is built on the shores of a beautiful harbor surrounded by 

steep hills and valleys over which the metropolis of nearly 200,000 

people has spread itself. Juan de Saavedra founded the city in 1536. 

However, Valparaiso did not achieve great importance during the 

Colonial period, except as the port of the more prosperous City of 
Santiago. 


ing-picture star. Grace and charm these Chileans have, and 
even a street vendor does not lack it. 

Nor is there lacking grace and charm to the city, in spite of 
the fact that mechanization is still a recent innovation. In the 
public squares, at the feet of their national heroes, O’ Higgins, 
Arturo Prat, Cochrane and others, the flower sellers display 
their wares. Great masses of cut flowers beneath the palms 
and the fountains give’a gala air to the city every day. 

The Chilians do what they have to do with precision and with 
finish. On the streets they’ are neat and trim, their buildings 
are well constructed, their parks as tidy as a home. It took 
them only a year to convert the street along the water front 
from a narrow, crooked alley to a wide, concrete avenue, with- 
green parking in the center. It had been an alley for centuries, 
but became an avenue in a year. Not many years ago a cer- 
tain gentleman bequeathed to the city of Valparaiso a stretch 
of land on the sea and a sum of money; today that bit of sea- 
coast just behind the city is a glory to the eye, a bower of trees 
and flowers, a grove of evergreens forty years old amid brown 
boulders and coves and cliffs, once neglected, now for a mile 
or more brushed clean and every little stone and every little 
ledge planted with flowers. There is not a wire, not a fence, not 
a sign to keep off the grass, yet not a scrap of waste paper or 
a sign of defilement. Only one or two signs along the entire 
stretch of park warn people against cutting flowers. To the left 
are the flowered cliffs; to the right a marble balustrade be- 
neath which roll the breakers and the open sea. 

In no other city of South America do the people manifest so 
conscious a sense of possession of their city as they do in Val- 
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paraiso. This sense of possession, of personally and privately 
owning Chile, is the mark of Chilean nationalism. The land 
belongs to them; the ships belong to them; the navy, the parks, 
the squares. Numerically and territorially a small country, the 
people touch each other in this communal and personal sense 
as nowhere else I have been. 

I dropped in at the Annapolis of Chile and was welcomed by 
a young man in civilian clothes, whom I took to be a student. 
He was, however, an alumnus, visiting his school, and while 
I was waiting for the officer in charge to grant me permission 
to visit this naval academy, he took me in charge. The officer 
greeted me cordially and this young man volunteered to show 
me through. At every point he acted as if he owned the insti- 
tution. There is perhaps nothing the Chilean is more proud 
of than his Navy which has made of the country the foremost 
power in South America. Chile is the greatest seafaring na- 
tion in South America because it is a country almost entirely 
on the sea, with nearly three thousand miles of coast line and 
only about three hundred miles of latitudinal plain. Chile’s 


distance from the rest of the world, though it has been shortened 
by the Panama Canal, is still considerable, and while the com- 
merce and trade with the Argentine is appreciable, her de- 
pendence upon the world\at large is very great. 


- A CHICKEN MERCHANT 


Every conceivable kind of produce is carried by the merchants who 

go through the steep streets in the residential section on horses or 

donkeys. This fellow carries live chickens in the crates slung across 
his horse’s back. 


The Academy was a neat, thorough and compact institution, 
how up-to-date only an expert could tell. But the young man 
spoke of it with no slight understanding of its peculiar features, 
and its special qualifications. There were large class rooms, 
large patios, tennis and handball courts, green parade grounds, 
laboratories and machine shops, and an enormous indoor swim- 
ming pool filled with green water from the sea below. The 
arched gymnasium was palatial. 

The Academy stands upon a hill called Playa Ancha. Below, 
the rich green and flowered gardens; below.them, the city of 
Valparaiso; below that, within the breakwater, stand the six 
new destroyers just arrived from England, and the two older 
ones—eight out of the twenty or thirty units of the Chilean 
fleet. Here upon a terrace crowds of men and women rested 
leisurely watching the brooding fleet, and the dreaming city 
sprawling over the serrated hills. 


We ambled down. I say we, because the young man volun- 
teered to show me more of his town. We stepped into the 
ascensor and “slid” down the hill: as a former student of the 
Naval Academy he could ride free of charge up and down the 
lift. Eagerly he began’ to acquaint me with his city. He showed 


me a church two hundred fifty years old, cool as an ice-box 


within though the heat without was intense, musty, ornate, its 
céiling covered with frescoes. ..It has escaped the ravages of 


earthquake, but hardly the. influence of the city’s growth, for 
nearly everything in Valparaiso presents a more eminent front 
to the world than this sequestered’ cathedral. 


ONE OF VALPARAISO’S SQUARES 


| Valparaiso has erected a number of monuments to the heroes of Chilean history. Here 
in one of the squares along the waterfront stands a statue of the Chilean admiral, Arturo 
Prat. He was victorious over: the Peruvians in the war of 1879, which gave Chile 


command over the sea. 
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_Taking one of the double-decker street cars 
we started for the other end of the city. We 
went over to the Catholic University, the only 
school of higher education in Valparaiso and 
one of four Chilean universities. At only one 
of these may women attend. Here five hundred 
students from sixteen to twenty-five are taken 
annually, paying only two hundred pesos a year. 
A night school affords training in mechanics for 
employees. The building is only four or five 
years old, of German- modernistic ‘design, a rect- 
angular four story concrete structure flush with 
the street on the outside, but containing the usual 
large rectangular patio within, set with trees and 
flowers and paved with tiles. In the scenter, 
raised on square concrete columns, stands the 
chapel crossing the court from side to side. 

A few blocks away was a public school for 
girls—the Ramon Barros Luco School, named | 
after Chile’s President from 1910 to 1915. The”: 
building, also of concrete, was three stories high 
with a patio for basket ball, and a roof garden 
from which the hills and the bay may be seen 
in all directions. Eleven hundred girls from 
five to sixteen attend here for-five years, educa- 
tion in Chile being free and compulsory. Thirty- 
three teachers, some partially educated in the 
United States, all graduates of five year normal 
school, teach the household arts, sewing, paint- 
ing, cooking, and the care and rearing of babies 
for which there is a special laboratory. 

Late in the afternoon we wandered into a 
beer-hall for a drink. The sound of dice-cups 


tapping the bar was continuous, for Chileans never treat each 
other, but play for drinks, the loser always paying for the group. 
If a man is alone he plays with the bartender for his drinks. 
Drunkenness is seen very little, and mainly among the sailors in 
the lower quarters of town. 

The following day I went to Vifia del Mar, the suburban resi- 
dential section of the rich, six miles away. From the upper deck 
of a trolley one sees the city pass in review till, winding its way 
in and out of coves at the base of the hills, the trolley comes 
upon the open sea. Freight yards lie upon the plots between 
the paved street and the rocky shore; trains rush by, shrieking 
and clanging their bells in the face of the boom- 
ing tide. Great swells roll in and presently we 
come to the free bathing beaches and then to 
the elaborate private ones with charming pa- 
vilions smothered in flowers. 

Between Valparaiso and Vina del Mar there 
is little undeveloped land and as one approaches 
the town, fifteen minutes from the center of 
Valpo, the villas and mansions increase in num- 
ber. The summer home of the President of 
Chile, a simple stucco house, stands upon a prom- 
inence* a marble mansion of a millionaire with 
gables. and towers beneath it. Many other elab- 
orate’ Homes. of every description make of this 
sea-side resort a very respectable Newport in- 
deed. A race track that is said to be “the finest 
in the world”; a golf course, “the finest in the 
world”; climate, “the finest in the world’ not 
forgetting Los Angeles; flowers, parks, plazas— 
this is Vina del Mar. 

I took a motor trip along the coast on the new 
concréte highway. Winding, twisting, racing 
with the tide and with rocky promontories we 
sped along amidst sand and a brown world, 
amidst breakers dashing and splashing—on to 
Concon. Here the road suddenly ends. If you 
care to go farther north you may strike out for 
the sandy beach and the long road has no end, 
your way is smooth and clear and there are no 
speed laws. But mind the tide! 

(Continued on page 48) 


THE CLIMBING CITY 


Valparaiso’s citizens are carried from one level of the city to another by ascensors 
operated by electricity. These utilitarian contrivances are hardly picturesque but they 
are indispensable to the thousands of passengers who use them daily. 
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KOTOR, MONTENEGRO’S BEAUTIFUL SEAPORT 


SONS OF THE BLACK MOUNTAIN 


Europe’s Hardiest Race—The Tragedy of Montenegro 


By Louis ADAMIC 


With this picture of life in the Black Mountain, Louis Adamic concludes 
a series of articles on Jugoslavia which began in the November issue of 


TRAVEL.—EpiTorIAL NOTE. 


for ridicule. Comic operas and motion pictures have given 

a false picture of life in Tsernagora and foreigners are still 
inclined to be amused when they come up from Dalmatia in com- 
fortable autos for a day’s visit. Really, however, the Black 
Mountain—so called because of the dark-leafed shrubs which cover 
the stony peaks and ridges—is anything but a comic place. On 
the contrary, basically and essentially, it is a tragic country—but 
not in any morbid or maudlin sense. When one really tries to 
understand the tragedy of Montenegro, one is not moved to tears, 
but to respect and even awe for the people involved in it. Tenny- 
son, I think, caught some of the quality of Montenegro in the 
following little-known lines: 


| \ OR MANY DECADES Montenegro has been more a subject 


“They rose to where their sovereign eagle sails, 

They kept their faith, their freedom, on the height, 
Chaste, frugal, savage, armed by day and night 
Against the Turk, whose inroad nowhere scales 
Their headlong passes, but his footstep fails, 

And red with blood the Crescent reels from fight 

By thousands down the crags and through the vales. 
O smallest among peoples! rough rock-throne 

Of Freedom! warriors beating back the swarm 

Of Turkish Islam for five hundred years. 

Great Tsernagora, never since thine own 

Black ridges drew the cloud and broke the storm 
Has breathed a race of mightier mountaineers.” 

And Gladstone, in 1895, said that, in his opinion, Montenegro 
exceeded in glory both Marathon and Thermopyle and all the 
military traditions in the world; for, although one of the tiniest 
countries in existence, it successfully fought a war of defense 
against a great empire for nearly five hundred years. 

In a sense, Montenegro is an extension of Galichnik. In the 
fourteenth century, after the Battle of Kossovo which resulted in 
the fall of the Serbian Empire, great bands of Serbs took refuge 
in the mountains far beyond Galichnik. But unlike the Galich- 
nikers, they were soon discovered by Turks operating from Albania 
and the Adriatic. Compelled to fight almost unceasingly in order 
to preserve their freedom from the time they reached the Black 
Mountain to nearly the present day, they could not become 
pechalbari. They had to be constantly in Tsernagora. 

Back in Old Serbia they had had a comparatively high civiliza- 
tion; good houses, art, literature, silk garments, and at that time 
one of the most advanced forms of government. Now, hurled 
by Fate on top of a lot of barren mountains and forced to make 
war their main occupation, they swiftly reverted to primitive 
conditions of existence on the material plane, but preserved—so 
far as possible amid ceaseless warfare and with meager resources 
—their culture, especially their “heart culture,” which included 
hospitality and a profound sense of values based upon natural 
virtues. 

The highest of these values was freedom. Aided by the rocky 
mountains, the Montenegrins never completely lost their inde- 
pendence till after the World War, when Montenegro became a 
part of Yugoslavia. But in consequence of endless warfare, the 
little country, except for the larger towns, such as Podgorica and 
Cetinje, is today almost as innocent of civilization as it was 
centuries ago. 

However, no citizen of the United States, even if he lives in the 
best imaginable circumstances, loves his rich and powerful country 
more than the average Montenegrin loves his poor, rocky Monte- 


negro. Foreigners with their different sets of values, find it 
hard to understand this patriotism and incline to consider the 
Montenegrin more or less a fool or a semi-wild man. They smile 
or laugh at him and crack jokes about him. As a matter of fact, 
he is not a fool nor a semi-wild man. He is, to use a slang phrase, 
a tough guy, agile and hardy, fearless, impatient of restraint; and, 
more even than the Serb in Serbia, a poet and philosopher. 

Bernard Shaw, when he visited Tsernagora in 1929, was asked 
by a native what he thought of their stony mountains. He replied, 
“T don’t think anything of them. If you people do, you must all 
be philosophers.” 

The Montenegrin who told me this Shavian wisecrack added, 
“But if we are philosophical about our rocks and mountains, there 
isa reason. For centuries they have been a factor in our struggle 
for freedom but for them we could not have beaten back the 
Turk time after time; and they are precious to us also because we 
have spilled much blood over them.” 

As poet, the Montenegrin has added vastly to the wealth of 
Yugoslav national poetry. Indeed, it would be hard to say in 
which field he excels more—fighting, philosophizing, or versify- 
ing. It probably would not be inaccurate to say that these three 
fields to him are but one field. 

The Montenegrin character was symbolized in two outstanding 
sons of the Black Mountain. They were Peter Petrovitch Nye- 
gosh and King Nicholas, or “Nikita.” 

Nyegosh, who lived in the first half of the nineteenth century, 
was Montenegro’s one great poet; in fact, although not generally 
known, one of the world’s greatest poets. For twenty years, from 
1830 to 1850, he was the Bishop and Ruler of Montenegro, when 
the head of the Orthodox Church was also the head of the state. 
There was a lull in fighting the Turk, whom the Montenegrins 
had just defeated in a great battle. Nyegosh, a true son of Tser- 
nagora, therefore, devoted much of this period of peace to 
philosophy and verse; only, unlike his illiterate countrymen, who 
composed their poetry as they recited or sang it in public, he wrote 
his poems on paper. ; 

He was one of the few educated men in the country. He had 
been to Russia, Austria and Germany; knew several foreign 
languages; and had read Shakespeare, Byron, Goethe, Milton, 
Lamartine, Dante and Petrarch. A foreign visitor described him 
as “tall, of good stature, magnificent appearance, kind and courte- 
ous,” which can be said of most Montenegrins to this day. 

His principal poems, each a full-length book, are “The Light of 
the Microcosm” and “The Mountain Wreath.” In both of them 
—-the latter recently translated into English by James W. Wiles 
and published in England—Nyegosh simultaneously portrays and 
expresses the Montenegrin character, mind, and soul. They are 
a superb record of the great tragedy of the Serb race and of 
Montenegro; and, symbolically, of human existence in general. 

The poet now is buried on the top of Mount Lovchen. He had 
built a tomb for himself there shortly before his death in 1850. 
It is the principal monument in Montenegro, visited yearly by 
thousands from all over Yugoslavia. My wife and I went up 
with a small group of “pilgrims,’”’ which included several foreign- 
ers and, looking down from the mountain, we saw to the west the 
Adriatic Sea and to the east the whole of Montenegro. 

Like Nyegosh, Nikita, too, was representative of some of the 
good qualities of the Montenegrin people, but also of some of the 
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A TRIO OF MOUNTAINEERS 


A major part of the Montenegrin’s wealth is generally represented in the costume which he wears. His jacket is elaborately embroidered; he wears 
knee-high boots and baggy breeches; and in the scarf that girdles his waist he frequently thrusts an old-fashioned revolver with an ornamental handle. 


worst. He was the Black Mountain’s first lay ruler. Although 
lacking any broad education in statecraft, he organized the country 
into a semblance of a modern state. He made the hamlet of 
Cetinje into a tidy little town and built himself a ‘“‘palace,” which 
still stands today and looks like a neglected town hall in a small 
American community. He ruled for over fifty years. Every 
Sunday afternoon he dispensed patriarchal justice under an elm 
tree near the palace. All his life he wore the national costume. 
His subjects called him gospodar, boss, and he greeted them by 
their first names. He was not only their supreme judge and ruler, 
but their physician, their principal poet and orator, their com- 
mander-in-chief, their one and only postmaster, their theater 
director, their minister of finance, foreign affairs and education. 
He combined in his person practically all the activities of state, 
and Tsernagora was the most intimate country in the world. 

Nikita, though rather primitive in many respects, was a man 
of rare gifts. His memory was astounding. By the middle of 
his reign he knew by sight and first name and surname every man 
over thirty years of age in his country. He was a tireless worker 
and personally kept track of everything. If you, a foreigner, 
registered at the Grand Hotel in Cetinje, he knew your name and 
business ten minutes later. If you went to the post office and 
wanted to send a registered letter, the clerk, who was an ex- 
warrior with a wooden leg and blind in one eye, sent you over 
to the “palace,” for the King kept all stamps of higher denomina- 
tion in his private safe. When he sold you a stamp, as likely as 
not he asked you to sit down with him and have a drink and some 
food. If you had any claim to distinction at all, in whatever 
field, he bestowed an order on you. 

He was handsome even in his old age tall, strongly-built, dark- 
eyed, embodying in his own person all the poetic tradition of 
courtesy and courage of his people. Once he said, ““My country 
is a wilderness of stone; it is arid; it is poor—but I adore it. If 
I were offered the whole of Balkan Peninsula or all Europe in 
exchange, why, I should merely say: ‘Leave me Tsernagora’.”’ 
And in saying this he doubtless was wholly sincere—at least at 
the moment. 

His wife, the Queen, kept house in the “palace.” In the morn- 
ing, with her basket and petroleum can, she went shopping in the 
market place. She bore Nikita ten daughters and three sons. The 
boys never amounted to anything; the girls, however, were famous 
beauties. One married the present King of Italy; another Prince 
Peter Karageorgevitch, who later became King of Serbia, and 
whose son Alexander now is King of Yugoslavia; a third a 
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wealthy Russian archduke—all sufficiently illustrious alliances. 

Nikita was the owner-editor of his country’s only newspaper 
and composed two patriotic metrical dramas and the national 
hymn, in which he expressed the mountain shepherds’ longing for 
the green meadows of the lowlands. 

Politically, Nikita was a very interesting ruler. (I chose to 
describe him here at some length because, although dead, Nikita 
still lives‘in his grandson, the present King of Yugoslavia, who 
has inherited certain important characteristics from him.) To 
an English visitor Nikita once declared that he was a liberal. 
“There is no objection to personal rulers and potentates being 
liberals,” he said; “but all good subjects in a state such as this 
should be conservative, and I intend that mine shall, at all events. 
... Should any subjects of mine agitate for anything at all, I would 
very soon show them who is master here.” He was an absolute 
autocrat, a tyrant, but with a charming democratic manner un- 
usual in men of his type. 

One of the central points of his domestic policy was that no 
man in his country, with the assumed exception of himself, should 
become rich. Wealth might mean power, and he wanted no com- 
petition. As for the people in general, his aim was to keep them 
in a state of “wholesome poverty” so that they might be more 
easily governed. Of course, to carry out this policy in Montenegro 
was no difficult problem. The products of the whole country, 
with its 200,000 population, are not equal to those of a good- 
sized Texas ranch. 

A “wholesome poverty” of the people was desirable to Nikita 
for other reasons. He derived more bountiful secret subsidies 
from intriguing governments—Russia, Italy, and Austria—than 
he could have procured by scientific taxation and the highest 
industrial development possible in Montenegro, and this foreign 
bounty would have ceased if he could not exhibit visible evidences 
of national destitution. Also, if he attempted taxation, he would 
lose much of his popularity. 

In times of peace thousands of Montenegrins emigrated to 
America ; Nikita afforded them no opportunity to prosper at home. 
He discouraged initiative. In fact, he and the traditions of 
Montenegro were against men doing any work at home. Tradi- 
tionally, the Black Mountain was a country of yunaki—‘heroes,” 
warriors, poets and philosophers. In Nikita’s and the “heroes” 
own eyes, sordid labor tended to spoil and degrade a yunak. 
Even to this day few Montenegrins deign to work in Montenegro; 
all hard labor is done by women. Once the men come down from 
their mountains, however, even if they go only to some other part 


of Yugoslavia, many of them are apt to become veritable demons 
at work. In America, for instance, some of the toughest, if not the 
best, coal.miners and steel workers are Montenegrins. 

To keep his state going according to his ideas, Nikita con- 
stantly begged for subsidies. He probably was the greatest 
“chiseler” that ever lived. This made him and his country a 
joke in the chancelleries and editorial rooms of all Europe. A 
thousand fictitious beggar tricks were attributed to him by inter- 
national gossip, but that was hardly necessary. Nikita invented 
enough genuine schemes to fill a chapter. He made himself and 
his country ideal comic-opera and film-play material, and as a 
result to this day the world at large knows mainly the ridiculous 
side of Tsernagora. 

The Tsar of Russia was for years his main stand-by. He sent 
him money and shiploads of grain for his subjects. Nikita dis- 
bursed the money as he saw fit. Much of it went into his personal 
funds, with which he educated his children in foreign countries. 
In fact, he usually treated the public treasury as his private purse. 
The grain he occasionally distributed free of charge, but often, 
too, he sold it to his subjects for money earned by their kin in 
the copper mines and iron foundries in the United States and 
other countries. In this he was typical of ruling politicians 
throughout the Balkans (and, of course, elsewhere). Although 
these politicians are of the people and genuinely love their coun- 
tries, their tendency is to plunder and trick their own: flesh and 
blood as soon as they attain power. 

Mimicking Louis XIV, Nikita used to say, “I am the Law,” 
and his personal crimes ranged all the way from the caprices of 
a Caesar to the most cowardly assassinations—all for the sake 
of money and power, to remain a “liberal’’ autocrat and keep his 
people. conservative. A “ruler by Divine grace,’ he was not 
beyond sheep- and horse-stealing. Much of his loot he de- 
posited in foreign banks. and probably saw nothing wrong in such 


THE MARKET PLACE IN CETINJE 


procedure, thanks to the easy conscience of the autocrat. 

His end came with the World War. During that conflict, 
trying to save himself and continue the independence of his 
country, he tried at the same time to play into the hands of the 
Allies (especially Russia) and of the Central Powers. Finally 
he betrayed both sides and got into difficulties with a good many 
of his followers. When, after the conclusion of hostilities, 
Yugoslavia was created, the Black Mountain was logically ab- 
sorbed into the new state. In 1921, Nikita, a bitter, disgraced 
octogenarian, surrounded only by a handful of his loyal fellow 
scoundrels and patriots, died an exile in Paris. 

At first sight Tsernagora is the same today as it was twenty 
or even a hundred years ago. It is as poor as ever. Rocks, 
rocks, rocks. Sheep, goats and scrawny cattle snatch up every 
blade of coarse mountain grass as soon as it sticks its point above 
the stony bleakness, meantime nibbling at the leaves of bushes. 
In little gulleys and ravines we came upon “‘fields,” tiny patches 
of more or less—rather less—fertile soil no larger than a city 
lot, growing corn, cabbage and potatoes, hidden among cliffs, as 
if they were something very precious, and therefore to be con- 
cealed. On such “fields” subsist anywhere from one to ten 
families. 

The cruel and simple fact is that the peasants wants, restricted 
by centuries of scarcity and struggle, are extremely small. Thou- 
sands of families do not see the equivalent of five dollars in cash 
throughout the year. Tens of thousands of persons, especially 
women, live on a meager piece of crudely baked corn bread and 
a little sheep or goat cheese a day. Both men and women, if 
necessary, can go foodless anywhere from two days to a week 
without thinking they are starving. They get hungry, but their 
bearing is unchanged, their energy unimpaired. In wartime 
Montenegrin soldiers frequently went without a substantial meal 
for months, and endured hardships that soldiers of no other 
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In the city as well as in the country the Montenegrin women do most of the hard work while the men stand by and issue orders, In the market 
places the women are active, carrying heavy loads and selling produce of all kinds. The two women in the center of this group have just brought 
in a fresh supply of wine for sale. 
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KING NIKITA AND HIS QUEEN 


One of the most unusual European despots, King Nikita ruled the mountain kingdom of Monte- 
This photograph, taken before the World War, shows King Nikita 
and his Queen followed by his royal retinue at a ceremonial in Cetinje. 


negro for over fifty years. 


country could endure. This may be diff- 
cult to believe, but it is so. 

As in some of the other sections of 
Yugoslavia, child mortality is high in the 
Black Mountain. Practically no infant gets 
anywhere near what the well-to-do Amer- 
ican mother considers proper nourishment 
for a baby. The result is that every 
fourth or fifth child dies in its first year, 
every third or fourth between the ages of 
one and five (though of late this condi- 
tion has improved slightly). The children 
that survive, having in them the blood, 
nerves and sinew of their parents, become 
tough as nails almost before they emerge 
from the cradle—if they have a cradle! 
Many of them, especially the males, grow 
up incredibly tall, graceful, and handsome 
in a somber way. I came upon giants 
measuring from six-feet-six to nearly ¢ seven 
feet. Not a few live to be a hundred. 

The women’s position in Tsernagora is 
not much better than it was fifty years ago. 
Living in a patriarchal society which till 
lately was in constant state of war, they 
are treated by men as their mental and 
physical inferiors. They certainly do not taro. 
compare favorably to the men either in 
looks or physique. As already said, they 
do all the hard work, just as they had been doing it through all 
the centuries of warfare, and about the only recognition they get 
for this comes in the form of contempt. Their men respect them 
only as “mothers of Montenegrins”—that is, male Montenegrins. 
For a woman to give birth to a girl is not one-tenth the creditable 
achievement that it is to bear a boy. When I asked a man how 
many children he had, he said four, although I found later that 
he had six—he did not count his two daughters! 

Men wear gorgeous costumes, which frequently represent the 
major part of “their wealth. They are made (by their women) to 
last them through most of their adulthood. They consist of 
dark, long-shaped coats reaching to the knees, which in «recent 
years sometimes are abbreviated to short jackets ; blue breeches 
with enormous baggy seats; knee-high boots; and tiny black and 
red caps, embroidered with gold on top. The red in the caps 
symbolizes the blood that has been spilled in Montenegro; the 
black, the fatal Battle of Kossovo; and the five gold bands, the 
five centuries of struggle for freedom. 

The women’s costume is not half as fine as the men’s, Working, 
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.picturesqueness one notices them first. 


they usually wear the drabbest garb 
imaginable, most often black or dark-blue. 
Their holiday outfits, which almost in- 
variably last them from marriage till 
death, include long, sleeveless woolen coats. 
hung from the shoulders, shaped at the 
waist and of the most delicate shades; 
while the heavy gold embroidery upon it 
is of exquisite design and finish. Under 
the coats they wear cotton, silk or satin 
waists and skirts. Their cap is either silk 
or satin, of the same design and coloring 
as the men’s only somewhat smaller, 
covering only the top of their heads. 

The houses in which most people live 
are extremely primitive inside and out, 
perhaps no better than they were a hundred 
years ago. Only a few families in such 
towns as Cetinje and Podgorica, who in 
late years have raised themselves to what 
they consider prosperity, enjoy a sugges- 
tion of modern comfort and refinement. 

On\ closer scrutiny, however, it im- 
mediately appears that Tsernagora has 
undergone a profound change, Funda- 
mentally, the Montenegro of Nyegosh and 
Nikita is vanishing. 


CETINJE, THE CAPITAL 


A city of less than six thousand people, Cetinje is located amidst bare and stony mountains and 
is reached by an extraordinary highway that zigzags upward through mountain passes from Cat- 
Like the rest of Montenegro, Cetinje is a poor city of humble white-washed houses and 


few public buildings of importance. 


The Montenegrins whom I have described in some of the fore- 
going paragraphs are most conspicuous ; inevitably because of their 
Their manner is the acme 
of courtesy. They are at ease with anyone. As your auto passes 
them on the highway, they wave to you with an inimitable gesture 
and shout a greeting of welcome. If you know Serbian, you discover 
that the poorest and most illiterate peasants speak a language that 
in ordinary conversation often rises to the level of poetry. They 
impress you exceedingly and you exclaim, ‘““My, what a breed!” 

However, if you stay in Montenegro for a few days, you begin 
to see these people in a somewhat different light. Now that the 
Turk is no longer a menace, they somehow strike you as at once 
ridiculous and pathetic. They are the last of \their kind. To 
be a Montenegrin now is no longer to perform a tough historic 
function. It is a rather vacuous profession; in America we 
would call it a “racket,” and a very thin one at that. Looking 
at them, you feel that, were it possible, a couple of dozen of them 
should be pickled clad in their costumes, posed in characteristic 

(Continued on page 47) 


SAILING THE MAYAN COAST 


A Quest for Buried Treasure—Mayan Villages and Jungle 


Rivers—Life on a Yucatan Ranch 


By Greorce ALLAN ENGLAND 


HEN WE HEARD that several thousand pounds of 
Mayan gold plates were supposed to be buried down in 
Campeche, Mexico, we got up a treasure-hunting party 

Hearts beat high, and we were already planning how we were 
going to spend our millions, as early last January we sailed our 
little yawl-rigged craft with its heavy-duty moter out of Havana 
harbor, in the face of heavy surf and dirty squalls. “Fishing and 
hunting, in Mexico,” our-papers read ; and we did both before we 
got back. We had already been nearly capsized and swamped a 
couple of times in gales, beating down from Miami. Gas-drums 
on deck had broken loose and gone cavorting all over the place, 
and we had had plenty of trouble; but now we were all dried out 
and repaired and rested up again, and prospects looked golden. 
Inside of two or three weeks at the outside those millions would 
all be aboard, and we’d be headed back for the U. S. A. 

The Vigilance was forty-two feet long and would have been 
perfect for four or five men. There were six in our party, and 
a crew of three; and sometimes, what with pilots and Mexican 
guards, we had a round dozen aboard. To say nothing of four 
parrots and the kinkajou. Also our grub and water ran short, 
and the money we cabled for went astray, and the waves beat over 
us, and it rained, and water ran down around the mast, and our 
equipment got all soaked and churned up together, and the cook 
was seasick, and the engineer and captain got peeved, and we lost 
one anchor and bent another, and—But let’s not borrow trouble. 
There’s enough coming anyhow. 

With the help of local pilots, some of whom could almost read 
charts, and with plenty of judicious bribery with cigarettes and 
doughnuts and cookies we worked down to the west end of Cuba. 
Then we made the rather dangerous jump across the Yucatan 
Channel. When we sighted the Mexican coast none of us knew 
exactly where we were, so A. Hyatt Verrill—in charge of the 
party—proposed that we put in somewhere and find out. 

Accordingly we landed at a palm-clad island inhabited exclu- 
sively by Maya Indians. Some of them came out to us in a 
native boat with a man hung over the side in a sling, to balance 
it, and with no end of thwarts to run along when spearing sharks. 
The island proved to be Holbox, which is pronounced ‘Whole 
Bosh,” and might serve as a motto for Maya gold. 

Holbox turned out en masse (so far as the males were con- 
cerned) to greet us on the loveliest tropical beach you ever 
dreamed. There we all went ashore absolutely contrary to all 
maritime law, our papers reading for Carmen, far beyond. The 
alcalde and the jefe put on their very best white uniforms to re- 
ceive us; and up to the village we all trooped, bodyguarded by 
the entire masculine population. (In Mexico, the women stay 
home, when strangers arrive.) Our road was perfumed with 
flowers, musical with songs of mocking-birds, as it led to a charm- 
ing little place of whitewashed thatched houses, all clean and 
sandy and palm-shaded. It had a plaza with a monument to Don 
Miguel Hidalgo—‘who is more famous eveh than your Wash- 
eengton, sevores,’—and a tiny tile-roofed church with a dirt 
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A YOUNG HOST 
At seacoast villages along the Yucatan coast the youngsters watched 
the members of the crew of the Vigilance with wonder and delight. 
A typical member of one of the reception committees, this young 


Mayan possesses all the smiling courtesy of his race. He will prob- 
ably grow up to be a chiclero or a sisal grower. 


floor ;a church where once each year a priest comes to christen all 
babies and say masses for all the departed. Little bells, an 
imitation clock, an altar beautified with native lace, paper flowers, 
and candles stuck into beer-bottles full of colored water, gave ex- 
pression to Indian love of beauty. 

Right royally the Holboxians entertained us, showing us their 
pet white cranes, the boats a-building out of mahogany—each boat 
with a cross on it, to scare the devil away—the featherless Mexi- 
can chickens. They shook down coconuts for us to drink out of, 
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VILLAGE SCENES IN YUCATAN 


Most of the villages along the Yucatan coast are humble places where 

life moves at a leisurely pace. The upper picture shows a street 

scene in Campeche. Below is the typical cantina found everywhere 

and used as club house, bar, news exchange and political debating 

ground. The two lower pictures show glimpses of Progreso—the 
market place and a street musician. 


and gave us of their best with the most expansive courtesy. 

‘We will have a baile, a dance, for the noble Americanos,” said 
Holbox, and it did. That night we went ashore again over 
throbbing surfs where tropic stars gleamed, We danced with In- 
dian belles under the high thatched roof of the open-sided school- 
house while the alcalde and the jefe played an accordeon and a 
drum. Very, very green, scarlet and yellow were the Maya 
maids’ party-dresses; and their lovely golden complexions were 
hidden under much powder; also, seventeen kinds of powerful 
perfume scented the night-air under the dim lanterns. 

Outside, dark masses of men and married women clustered. 
Only the young men and girls danced. I asked one on-looking 
woman why none of the wives were dancing. 

“Ah, senor, we married women are all embarazadas, all!” 
was her modest manner of informing me that they all expected 
the stork. 

We watched the native faranagas, or stamping dances, and the 
dances imitating bull-fights. We treated to much beer, at the can- 
tina, and sang a lot of American hits, and thought we’d made a 
vast impression; but after all, as we went down to the beach at 
midnight, we found we had only given deep offence. And why? 
Because— : 

“Tt is very bad, sefores,”’ the alcade explained, “to leave a dance 
before the ladies go home. Also, it was for us to entertain you; 
but you sang to entertain us and our hearts are sore.” 

So we invited the alcade aboard for some supper and gave him 
some ice and flashlight batteries and two packages of cigarettes. 
In this way we made amends for impertinence, and he promised 
us a pilot to take us further. 

With the morrow’s golden sun, out came our pilot; a wonder- 
ful, blue-shirted, barefoot figure in a huge sombrero, with a crim- 
son sea-chest, and no end of coconuts and chickens. Through 
purple dawn he steered us away. Presently it rained, and then it 
blew, and we were all wet and guessing. But with plenty of luck 
eventually we fetched up at Progreso, where there’s no harbor, 
but just a dangerous open roadstead. Here we got another slant 
at Indian psychology. For the health-officers who came out to us 
in a small-boat didn’t want to row back against wind and wave. 

“We'll tow you in,” said we. 

“Ah, no,” they objected. “It is against the law-for you to pass 
us a rope, till you have been duly entered.” 

“Too bad. Tough job for you to get ashore!” 

“But the law says nothing about fishlines, sevores. Fishlines 
are not ropes.” 

So we passed them a tarpon-line and towed them ashore, and 
everybody was happy. There, we found it was also against the 
law to tie up at the wharf, till we’d been inspected. But a tug 
was lying alongside the wharf. 

“And, senvores, a tug is not a wharf.” 

We therefore tied up to the tug and went ashore over its deck, 
and again everybody was happy. Always obey the law! 

Indian psychology is odd. Later, I saw a peon stumble over a 
wheelbarrow in a road. Without anger he drew his machete and 
hacked the wheelbarrow to ruin, then calmly went his way. 

So far, so good. But then a four-days’ norther swooped down, 
and we had to stay ashore, leaving the captain and his seasick 
crew to battle the elements. Tremendous surfs raged in, nearly 
driving the yacht on to the beach. Those three men aboard had 
an experience comparable to three cockroaches on a shingle in 
Niagara Whirlpool. But the third anchor held, and they came 
through alive—just about. 

On shore, meantime, we’d been learning about buzzards and 
things. You see, typhoid and/dysentery are endemic at Progreso, 
and after a victim is buried he only stays two years in the ceme- 
tery, unless his family pays rent. So he’s very often dug up 
again and heaved out on the bone-pile, and the zopilotes or black 
buzzards make whoopee with him, germs and all. Then the buz- 
zards scatter the germs all over the roofs of Progreso, and you 
drink the rainwater from those roofs, and then you also die. 
After we found that out, we stuck to beer and gaseosa or mineral 
water. 

After the sea had grown calm and we had straightened round 
and made repairs and unwound the most amazing coils of red 
tape and been theoretically fined for something or other, we 
headed west by south and in due time staggered into Campeche. 

Campeche is one of the very oldest Spanish cities in the New 


World. It is beautifully and ripely old—houses of marvellous 
tints; grass-grown battlements hoary with antiquity; deep-toned 
church bells booming; magnificent city walls and forts plunging 
straight down into the sea; fascinatingly crooked little streets; a 
splendid cathedral with flying arches outside its dome; altogether 
admirable and lovely. Alas, we could not tarry! For now our 
Maya gold lay close ahead. 

We proceeded toward Aguada on the Laguana de Terminos 
where we secured a boy, not yet of age, to act as pilot. He 
stood at the wheel, and to the Candelaria River we proceeded 
guided by the last available chart dated about 1870. 

At the entrance to the river we found a place that certainly 
ought to be used in a story; a little iron light-house tended by two 
Indians who lived in a thatched hut on an oyster-shell bar sur- 
rounded by mud and crab-clawed mangroves and stench. They 
had a dugout, a wharf made of sticks, and kept their fish fresh 
by running a string through the gills and tying the stick to a root, 
so the fish could swim round in the river.. 

“T am a river-pilot, sevores,’ the older Indian assured us. “TI 
will take you all the way up.” 

He stood about four-foot-six, was barefoot and cockeyed, 
whiskery and alcoholic. Where he got his tequila, or his rum, I 
never knew; but he certainly must have had plenty, for he re- 
mained jingled most of time. Though he might have been elo- 
quent in Maya, he never spoke more than a few disjointed words 
of Spanish; and as for information, the Sphynx was _loose- 
mouthed by comparison. 

None the less he steered us through narrow and tortuous chan- 
nels, up that swift current toward the goal of all our hopes. 
This Maya gold, you understand, lies hidden about seven miles 
back from a certain bend. Just try to find any certain bend, in a 
tropical river! It looked all right on the map, but —! 

We had lots to see, though; towering forests, interwoven with 
dangling vines ; calabash and cannon-ball trees; white spider-lilies 
on mangrove-roots; turtles and crocodiles in the paint-green 
water; monkeys, whooper-cranes, herons, norona hawks. A 
marvellous experience, up that steaming, deserted river, crooked 
as a politician. Swamps spread, unexpected shoals and narrows 
checked us. Now we would forge merrily ahead; now sweat and 
labor with poles, shoving off some bar where the treacherous cur- 
rents landed our keel. 

Save for bird-songs and the screeching of parrots in the jungle 
—where the most terrific and venomous serpents laired—the jun- 
gle seemed lifeless. Miles and miles we zigzagged through dense 
forest, with never any sign of human habitation. 

At long last, when we were pretty well cooked and steamed, a 
few Indians began to appear—men in dugouts, spearing fish; 
others sailing or poling their craft through that terrible desola- 
tion; wood-cutters felling immense mahogany and logwood trees 
in the jungle. 

“Town, soon,” remarked our pilot, through his whiskers. He 
stood all huddled up in a heavy mackinaw. Why he and so many 
others, down in that sweat-box, wore thick mackinaws is one of 
life’s mysteries. “Town. Suspiro.” 

Banana-plantations began to show; pole fences; a hut or two. 
Then we sighted big canvas-topped boats; orange-groves, pigs, 
chickens, ducks. And then two long rows of huts on both sides 
of the river. 

“So this is Suspiro!” 

In Spanish, suspiro means “a sigh,’ and the town certainly 
looked like the last sigh of an expiring victim of inanition. Some 
of the hovels didn’t even have any walls—just thatched roofs. 
The Indians’ hammocks, cookery and all domestic arrangements, 
crowded in between dense jungle and poisonous river, were as 
beautifully wide-open as a yawn. 

We tied up to an orchid-covered tree with a huge termites’ nest 
in its branches, and made inquiries. 

“Yes, seviores, the river is navigable, above here. More than 
three thousand men gather chicle, up beyond. From Suspiro we 
send out half a million tons of chicle a year. It comes from 
above-the rapids.” 

“What do you mean, rapids?” we asked, considerably bothered. 
“Our map doesn’t show any rapids.” 

“There are sixty-five rapids, sefwiores, some of them very bad.” 

Fine! We put down our small-boat, with an outboard motor, 
and a scouting party explored. The rest of us stayed aboard and 


\ Ewing Galloway 
A chiclero is seen here cutting gashes in a zapote tree so that the 
sap will flow down the trunk to the bolsa or bag in which it is 
caught. From these trees comes most of the world’s chewing gum. 


The Mexican pilots who came aboard to guide the Vigilance along 
the Yucatan coast were invariably dressed in heavy woolen mack- 
inaws in defiance of the tropical temperature. 


The humble wooden church at Holbox has been adorned with little 


bells, an imitation clock and an altar covered with lace and paper 
flowers. 
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watched humming-birds 
and shot parrots and 
slapped mosquitoes, while 
silent Indians glided up 
and down-stream. The 
scouts returned in about 
six hours, reporting a 
series of the most amaz- 
ing and perilous rapids. 
Five of these they had 
run. The sixth, a minia- 
ture Niagara, had stopped 
them. 

“And if we’d ever cap- 
sized, not one of us would 
have ever lived to get 
back !” 

Long conferences of 
war resulted in our infor- 
mant about the Maya gold 
changing his mind: 

“Maybe this ain’t the 
right river, after all. Per- 
haps there’s another one, 
with bends in it. J never 
heard about no rapids!” 

That night we all 
fought mosquitoes, to the 
death. They invaded us 
below-decks, where some 
of us parked in bunks and 
on the floor; and on deck, 
where the rest tried to 
sleep in hammocks and on 
lockers. Next day, weary 
and worn, we decided to 


CAMPECHE 


Founded in 1540, Campeche was one 
of the first seaports established in 
Yucatan under the Spanish regime. ; 
The old cathedral is a splendid ex- try another river, the 
ample of Spanish colonial architec- Usumacinta. So long as 


Whines our gasoline and the river- 
supply held out, we were 
still going to get that Maya gold. 

So back to the Laguna we chugged, with our alcoholic pilot. 
That was a night long to be remembered. Pitch-black darkness, 
no light-house anywhere, raging waves, our engine going full- 
speed while we hardly gained an inch right into the wind’s eye; 
huge luminous combers dashing over us, binnacle-light out, pilot 
dazed and not knowing where he was; now and then, in those 
shallow waters, our keel thumping bottom as we dropped sicken- 
ingly into hollows. 

We were pretty much all in when we reached Carmen the next 
day. The officials put guards aboard, and everything got incredibly 
complex ; and still, no Maya gold. Not yet but—soon? 

I could write no end of quaint matters about Carmen, one of 
the queerest little towns on any map, but I’m not going to. Just 
one thing I’ll record there: the most conscientious beggars prob- 
ably anywhere in this world. 

Two days a week are legal begging-days, in Carmen. Thurs- 
days and Saturdays, the pordioseros or mendicants make their 
rounds. Tach one has a regular clientele. The townspeople keep 
piles of pennies on hand, those days, to give their special beggars. 

Now it so happens that an American lives in Carmen, and 
here is what he told me: 

“A while back, I needed a gardener, and hired a husky beggar 
for the job. Gave him twice the money he’d ever made by alms- 
gathering. He started work one Monday morning, and did fine 
for three days. But the fourth day, Thursday, he didn’t show up. 
Came back Friday, though, all set for his job. 

““Where have you been, Pedro ?’ 

“Sorry I couldn’t come yesterday, sefior, but you see I simply 
couldn’t neglect my regular customers!’ ” 

Eventually we unwound all the rules and red-tape and things, 
got the griddle-cake-eating guards taken off, refitted and re- 
victualled, and headed for the Usumacinta River—hoping that 
might be the right one. We sharpened our machetes and knives, 
overhauled our shooting-irons and tarpaulins, rigged hammock- 
ropes, got our antivenine ready for snake-bite, and generally put 
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ourselves in shape for lifting the several thousand pounds of 
Maya gold. 

When we got back across the Laguna to the Usumacinta, our 
charts turned out to be inaccurate. This bar was a new develop- 
ment that our charts didn’t know a thing in the world about, so 
we had to anchor off-shore and try the river in our small-boat. 

Leaving the Cap’n and crew again, some of us landed at an im- 
mense cattle-ranch called the Rancho Americano, maybe because 
there were no Americans there and nobody spoke a word of 
English. All the rancheros welcomed us like true sons of Spain, 
and sent cayucos out, and brought our duffle ashore through the 
surf. There at the Rancho we made camp, and I learned more 
about genuine Mexican warm-heartedness and hospitality than 
I could write in half a year. 

As I know him, at least down there in Campeche, the Mexican 
is really more free-hearted than an Arab sheik, more gracious 
and hospitable than a prince. What he has may be little, but it’s 
all yours even before you ask for it. Perhaps he can offer you 
no more than a couple of hooks in a shed, to swing your ham- 
mock on; some black beans and tortillas and peppers and a few 
queer vegetables—but with what an air, what sincerity and 
warmth he offers them! He gives you un pedazo de su corazon, 
a piece of his heart, and esteems it an honor to do so. 

At the Rancho Americano we found an ex-millionaire in 
charge; a splendid, vigorous type, whose father had once been 
worth five million pesos. A revolution had ruined the father to 
his last penny. The son had escaped a firing-squad through the 
intercession of some Americans, so now all Americans were 
doubly welcome, Rather pretentious was the ranch-house, with 
yellow plaster walls and a red-brick platform. Also, the table 
afforded meat and empanadas de queso, or a kind of cheese fritter, 
and arroz con pollo, which is chicken and rice; and there was lots 
of coffee and even some milk. Milk is rather unusual as a bever- 
age, on a cattle-ranche with only 2500 head. 

We were all lodged in a big whitewashed shed, where we slung 
our hammocks side by side, and where there weren’t too many 
scorpions and centipedes. Next to this shed was a large corral of 


Ewing Galtaman 
THE HAMMOCK MAKER 


Hammocks are indispensable in the furnishing of the ordinary Mayan 

home, particularly in the jungles where there is danger from snakes. 

This hammock maker, who speaks both Mayan and Spanish, carries 
on a thriving business in several small towns. 


GOING TO THE FIESTA 


These Mexican youngsters are on their way to a fiesta day dedicated to the poor. 
They also carry an extra hat to sell and a rolled up mat, 


in which Indians carry poultry and pottery to market. 
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Ewing 


On their backs the boys carry miniature replicas of the crates 
The girl wears the typical skirt 


of the Indian woman held with a faja or hand-woven sash. 


vertical poles laced with vines, where cattle bellowed continually. 
Just as we were getting to sleep, the four-o’clock horn began blar- 
ing, for the vaqueros to arise and begin the day’s labors. But any- 
way, some of those cattle furnished the milk—reluctantly ! 

Semi-wild bovines like those don’t take kindly to milking. They 
have to be coaxed with considerable diplomacy and guile. The 
vaqueros would drag in calves to nurse the stubborn old cows; and 
then when the milk got to flowing, they would kick the protesting 
calves away and go to milking furiously, and manage to get a 
little for us in a calabash, before the cows got wise to the decep- 
tion and held up. 

But as to the Maya gold, we held another council of war and 
decided:that some of the party were to explore this new River of 
Doubt, while others stayed at the Rancho. We who stayed behind 
settled down to learn about a Mexican cattle-ranch. The ranch- 
house, the long line of vaqueros’ huts, the corals, even the deso- 
late little cemetery away out there at the end of nowhere, with 
its single solitary cross ; the lost lagoon in front, with pelicans and 
cranes and crocodiles; the vast prairies dotted with wild cattle; 
and behind all, embracing all, the miasmatic jungle of the tropics, 
sinister and deadly—what setting could be more impressive? 

Sights enough there were to see—the roping and branding of 
cattle—dust, yells and curses, bellows and the thud of stampeding 
hoofs. Flick! went the long rawhide riata, snaking through thick 
air; down crashed the beef in kicking confusion, Every cast of 
the riata was accurate to a hair. Whatever animal the vaqueros 


chose, they always, got; and so, too, with the half-wild bronchos. 
Wide-eyed and snorting, in vain they milled about and scampered. 
The lasso always sailed over the right head and choked the right 
windpipe. Artists with the leather rope, those Mexicans. 

Then there was the ox-training, the like of which I had never 
seen. Out there in the corral with its high gates on which roosted 
black buzzards, the vaqueros would throw ana tie thrashing 
animals. Once down, the cowboys would bore holes through the 
animals’ huge horns and fit iron pegs through them. Two oxen, 
thus treated, they’d lash horn to horn, thus to remain side by 
side a year or longer—regular Siamese twins. 

“One head up, or down, both heads up or down,” they ex- 
plained to me. “Where one goes, the other goes. Feeding, sleep- 
ing, they become as one animal, sefior. And at the end, a perfect 
span of oxen, verdad? A\ll their lives, they are one. Drive either, 
his mate will follow.” 

You never saw more picturesque figures than those bold 
vaqueros, blue-trousered and barefooted, galloping about on their 
tough little runts of horses, rigidly erect in their small and high- 
horned saddles with the carefully-coiled lassos dangling, and with 
the queer, shoe-like stirrups. What riders! All born in the saddle. 
Away they’d gallop with shotguns and provision bags slung over 
their shoulders, vast sombreros, immense leather “‘chaps”’ flapping ; 
the real thing in cowboy-dom, if it exists anywhere in this world. 
Their “chaps” by the way, they always kept soaking in the water- 

(Continued on page 44) 
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TaKipas 


GATEWAY TO THE STARS 


The World’s Greatest Observatory at Mount Wilson— 


Exploring Interstellar Space 


By Harotp Warp 


lifting its summit more than a mile above the haze and 

fogs of southern California, is Mount Wilson, one of the 
giant peaks of the Sierra Madre Range. Winding upwards from 
its foot a well-kept toll-road invites tourists out of the beaten 
track with its promise of majestic land- and sea-scapes, appear- 
ing in ever-increasing beauty as the horizon recedes further and 
further under the azure canopy of “that inverted bowl we call 
the sky.” 

Not only in a figurative sense but quite literally, Mount Wil- 
son symbolizes the age-old longing of man to communicate with 
the stars. From the primitive and patiently accumulated observa- 
tions of Chaldean shepherds, “watching their flocks by night” 
under brilliant eastern skies, through the shrewd meditations of 
Thales, earliest of the Greek sages, to Galileo’s “optick tube” 
and Tycho Brahe’s elaborate Star-temple of Uraniborg, the path 
of this longing has wound, tortuously but faithfully, to ever- 
greater heights and surer knowledge. And the road which attracts 
20,000 people annually up the slopes of Mount Wilson is one 
of the most famous highways in man’s endless journeys into 
the depths of interstellar space. 

The prosaic designation “Mount Wilson Observatory of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington” conceals a story no less 
interesting for having to do primarily with “pure” (more ac- 
curately, “basic”) science. This story begins about thirty years 
ago—in 1902, to be exact. In that year Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
placed in the hands of trustees a generous sum of money which, 
with subsequent gifts, appropriations from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration and accumulated reserves, provides the income for the 
Institution incorporated by Congress “‘to encourage in the broad- 
est and most liberal manner investigation, research, and discov- 
ery, and the application of knowledge to the improvement of 
mankind.” 

An ambitious program, which has by no means been confined 
to the making of star maps and the unriddling of cosmic enig- 
mas. Like the great Chancellor, Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam, 
the Carnegie Institution takes all knowledge for its province, 
and during the past thirty years its varied activities have done 
much to reshape man’s conception of the world he lives in. For 
example, on the biological side the Institution maintains a Divi- 
sion of Plant Biology, a Marine Laboratory on one of the 
Florida Keys, a Department of Genetics and Embryology and, 


| ‘Mittin MILES northeast of Pasadena as the crow flies, 


tance, and thus lead to clearer 
ideas of the evolutionary proc- 
ess and provide Genetics with 
new, and dependable, instru- 
ments for the deliberate im- 
provement of human stocks. 
The Mount Wilson Ob- 
servatory of the Carnegie In- 
stitution is one of the most 
powerful aids to the develop- 
ment of exact knowledge ever 
built by man. Working, as it 
does, in close conjunction with 
the Institution’s Geophysical 
Laboratory, Departments of 
Terrestrial Magnetism and 
Meridian Astrometry; and 
with the remarkably equipped 
Physical Science units of the 
California Institute of Tech- 
nology, this Observatory has 
accumulated enough material 
about “Our Mysterious Uni- 
verse” to keep scientists busy 
for several generations. And 
now-a-days he would be a bold 
skeptic who denied that there 
could be any possible connec- 
tion between, say, the spectral 
lines of some nebula several 
million light years away and 
the search for some terrestrial 
element whose discovery might 
lead to a revolution in the 
textile or dye—or explosives— 
industry. (Was not “helium,” 
the gas first detected in the 
solar spectrum by’ Janssen and 
Lockyer, subsequently isolated 
on earth by Sir William Ram- 
say—to constitute today one 
of America’s most prized re- 


Using the 150-tower telescope at 
the Mount Wilson Observatory, 
Dr. Charles E, St. John made 
his final observations in verify- 
ing the Einstein Theory of 
Relativity. This is the largest 
telescope in the world for the 
study of solar phenomena. 


TOWARDS INFINITY 


e Hooker telescope at Mount Wilson 
a miracle of mechanical ingenuity and 
» most powerful instrument of its kind 
sr devised by man. By means of this 
escope scientists have been able to ex- 
yre stellar space to a distance of sev- 
il hundred million light years from 
; earth. Some of the photographs 
ide with the 100- and 60-inch tele- 
ypes on Mount Wilson are reproduced 
the opposite page. At the lower right 
ad corner is a section of the moon 
ywing the crater pits and mountain 
iges. Above, on the right, is the spiral 
bula of Canes Venatici photographed: 
an exposure of 10 hours and 45 min- 
s. The great nebula of Orion is seen 
the top center. At the left center are 
» gaseous flames or prominences 
own off by the sun to a height of 
000 miles. The white disk represents 
; comparative size of the earth. The 
r cluster in the lower left hand cor- 
r is Hercules. There are also five dif- 
ent exposures of Saturn and its rings. 
the center is the Hooker telescope; 
below it, a close-up of the eyepiece. 

stomontage by C. P. Cushing and H. Klepser 


in Boston, a Nutrition Labora- 
tory. These are engaged in a 
constant study of the processes 
of life, under all forms and con- 
ditions, especially as they relate 
to the welfare of homo sapiens. 
It is possible, to take one in- 
stance, by a close analysis of the 
growth of trees, to determine the 
average rainfall of a district, and 
from this to estimate the agricul- 
tural potentialities of a large re- 
gion, which in turn will affect 
the population of an entire coun- 
try, developing in time a new 
set of industrial, transportation 
and social patterns. Or again, an 
examination of plants grown un- 
der carefully controlled condi- 
tions will reveal some of the 
more obscure factors of inheri- 


sources, and an essential to the 
development of lighter-than- 
air craft?) 

Like many another institution for the advancement of knowl- 
edge, the Mount Wilson Observatory had humble beginnings. 
But it had also, for continual inspiration and guidance, Dr. 
George Ellery Hale, then Director of the famous Yerkes Ob- 
servatory, and one of the greatest living authorities on Astro- 
physics. During the winter of 1903-1904 Dr, Hale made a thor- 
ough investigation of various possible sites for the projected 
Observatory, which at first was designed primarily for solar 
research, This in itself was, and is, one of the most exacting 
preliminary labors of the astronomer, for there are very definite 
conditions to be fulfilled if the costly installations are not to be 
wasted, or at least to suffer from grave, and avoidable handicaps. 

These conditions require: long periods of continuous clear 
sky, both day and night; an altitude above sea-level sufficient 
not only to escape the haze of the lower atmosphere (so destruc- 
tive of what the astronomer calls good “seeing”) but to insure 
a range of temperature that will not seriously affect the delicate 
instruments or disturb quick muscular coordination in the ob- 


server, who must be prepared to do his work in the most in- 
clement weather. There must be also a minimum of storms and 
high winds; and the neighborhood of the site should have a 
coverage of trees and vegetation that will act to prevent excess 
radiation, both of which are very disturbing to the clear images 
required in observational and photographic work. And finally, 
all these conditions should be found within a range of latitude 
permitting visibility over a maximum portion of the sky: that 
is to say, between 30 and 35 degrees. 

It sounds like drawing up specifications for a Garden of 
Eden: but the scientist is nothing if not exacting; were he to 
choose a site for his investigations according to the high-pressure 
real estate methods which foisted the site of the National Capitol 
on our government the results of his labors would probably be 
of the same order of merit as are most political activities. 

In due course Mount Wilson was decided upon, Dr. Hale be- 
ing in accord with Professor W. J. Hussey, of the Lick Ob- 
servatory, whose own investigations had carried him as far away 
as Australia. In 1904 actual work began, the first instrument 
being the Snow reflecting telescope, with a concave mirror 24 
inches in diameter and a focal length of 60 feet. For the next 
twelve years, on the average of 300 days a year, solar photo- 
graphs were obtained by this sturdy telescope, to which recently a 
30-foot spectrograph has been added. A spectrograph is a 
special type of spectroscope, so designed that it can be used to 
take actual pictures of the spectra of celestial bodies. These 
Spectra, which depend upon the fact (first discovered by Isaac 
Newton) that light is broken up into various colors, according 
to the physical and chemical properties of its constituents, are 
to the astronomer what the Bertillon system of identification is 
to the criminologist. By their means it becomes possible, not 
only to determine what celestial bodies are made of, but to draw 
significant conclusions regarding the speed and the direction of 
their movements through space. 

It was not long before the Carnegie Institution realized that 
in the Mount Wilson Observatory it had a pearl of great price. 
Accordingly appropriations were increased and, under Dr. Hale’s 
zealous direction, what commenced as a sort of reconnaissance 
journey into the more accessible regions of space developed into 
a celestial counterpart of David Livingstone’s voyages into “dark- 
est Africa’”—except that with every step of the way, reaching 


THE DOME OF THE HOOKER REFLECTOR 


More than ten years of research and construction and more than a half million dollars 
were necessary to build the world’s greatest telescope at Mount Wilson. The dome that 
shelters this precious instrument is seen here with the shutter open to permit ob- 


servations. 
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out into billions of miles from our planet, Light, more and more 
Light was drawn into the sensitive and colossal eyes of the in- 
struments that slowly accumulated on the “‘star-mountain” of 
southern California. 

At this point it might be well to explain that there are im- 
portant differences between the two major types of telescope: 
“refracting” and “reflecting”: the more so as it is the latter 
type which has been found most effective, not only on Mount 
Wilson but in all observatories where a maximum of precision 
and of mechanical advantage must be combined. 

The “refractor” is, in principle, nothing more than a glorified 
reading glass, but with two lenses instead of one: object-lens and 
eye-piece, set within a long tube whose length’depends upon the 
size of the lenses and the “focal length” of the object-glass. This 
is the type of instrument with which Galileo saw the moons of 
Jupiter and whose highest development is to be found in the fam- 
ous 40-inch refractor of the Yerkes Observatory. Despite its 
great power this style of telescope suffers from certain disadvan- 
tages that do not affect the reflecting type. In the first place, 
the light-gathering power of a telescope depends upon the area 
of the surface of its principal glass (we all know that a cat can 
see better in the dark than,we because the pupil of its eye is 
larger and can thus capture more light). Now, lenses beyond 
a certain size offer difficulties of a very serious nature: there is 
the question of the glass itself, which must-he so perfect in qual- 
ity, so well “figured” and polished-on both surfaces as to transmit 
the light with the least waste and a minimum of blur in the image. 
And, when made, the lense of the “refractor” telescope must be 
suspended by its own.edge at the upper end of the tube: this, and 
the tendency of glass to sag under its own weight, seriously affect 
“seeing” a little beyond the size which would be child’s play for 
a reflecting telescope. 

This very rough lesson in elementary optics will help to ex- 
plain the preference for the reflecting telescope, which, as the 
name implies, works on the principle of the mirror. This type 
has an honorable history, going back to the Herschels of Eng- 
land and to Lord Rosse. On Mount Wilson its highest develop- 
ment is to be found in the famous Hooker 100-inch instrument, 
which collects about 200,000 times as much light as the human 
eye and is capable of recording photographically a billion and a 
half stars at distances extending to several hundred million light 
years from the earth. Some faint idea of these 
distances may be obtained by remembering that 
the light which requires only eight minutes to 
travel the 93 million miles from sun to earth 
would outdistance by about 175 years an express 
train traveling the same route at a uniform speed 
of 60 miles per hour. If it were possible to con- 
struct a rocket of photons (the ultimate particles 
of which, light is composed) a “Grand Tour” 
around the present circumference of the “ex- 
panding universe” would require, so Sir James 
Jeans has informed us, five hundred thousand 
million years. 

The Hooker telescope, which is the culmina- 
tion of over ten years of research and construc- 
tion beginning in 1906, cost, with the buildings 
and installation, over $600,000. The grinding 
of the surface of glass into the proper para- 
boloidal curve alone required six years: when 
completed the mirror had a thickness of 13 inches 
and weighed 4% tons. The mounting, a whole 
series of problems in itself, followed designs 
made by the Observatory staff and, with the 
telescope open-work tube, brought the weight of 
the instrument to well over a hundred tons. Yet 
this enormous machine can be moved with the 
smoothness and precision of a modern elevator, 
and its eye kept true to a shifting point of the 
sky by automatic devices geared to correct the 
effect of the earth’s rotation which is 1000 miles 
an hour at the equator. 

Supplementing this instrument in the work of 
the Observatory are many others which can only 
be briefly mentioned in a non-technical article. 
For the study of solar phenomena, in addition to 
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THE MOUNT WILSON OBSERVATORY FROM THE AIR 


E. R. Hoge 


Twenty thousand visitors a year follow the roadway from Pasadena that leads to the world’s greatest observatory located among the peaks of the 

Sierra Madre range. High above the valley, free from the haze and fog of lower altitudes, this is an ideal location for an observatory. The prin- 

cipal structures are easily recognizable here—at the right the mighty Hooker telescope, in the center the 60-inch reflector, and at the left the two 
tower telescopes. 


the Snow telescope, are two tower instruments, so constructed 
that the path of the beams is vertical, and impinge upon 
mirrors raised high above the ground to lessen disturbance 
from heat waves. The larger of these, 150 feet high, is con- 
nected with the spectrograph installed at a depth of 75 feet under 
ground, and forms a solar image with a diameter of 17 inches; 
with the aid of another instrument, the spectroheliograph, it is 
possible to take pictures of the sun under conditions that occur 
naturally only during a total eclipse. From these records, as- 
sembled day after day, are obtained data which have already told 
us much that is of value in puzzling out some of the problems 
of terrestrial weather: notably with regard to the magnetic fields 
of sun-spots. 

The instrument known as an “Interferometer” has played a 
major role in the development not only of astrophysics but of 
physics proper, especially in that sector devoted to the mysteries 
of Relativity. A. A. Michelson, many of whose experiments 
on the velocity of light were conducted on Mount Wilson (with 
the help of Mount San Antonio, 22 miles away), invented this 
remarkable device for measuring the diameters of stars. The 
first one, twenty feet long, was arranged for use with the Hooker 
telescope in 1920: some readers may recall the excitement caused 
about that time by the discovery of the “size’”’ of Betelgeuse, the 
ruddy star in the right shoulder of the constellation of Orion. 
A larger one is now completed: 50 feet of beam, attached to its 


own 36-inch reflecting telescope and capable of measuring an 
angle so small that a pin’s head observed through it at a dis- 
tance of 500 miles would seem quite a coarse object. 

A flight through space on the powerful wings of the 100-inch 
telescope on Mount Wilson, vast as it is, will be but a recon- 
naissance trip compared to the route that will be covered by 
the 200-inch Titan now under construction for the California 
Institute of Technology, whose trim white buildings and labora- 
tories cluster on the outskirts of Los Angeles. Between Mount 
Wilson and “Cal Tech” there has long been an exchange of 
courtesies in the cause of Science. Ever since Arthur Fleming, 
the wealthy lumberman, poured his fortune into what was known 
as Throop Institute, a succession of devoted scientists (Noyes, 
Millikan, Hale, Tolman, Bell, Morgan and many others), and of 
enthusiastic patrons has built up Cal Tech into one of the most 
famous scientific institutions in the world. It was, therefore, 
to be expected that the nearby Observatory of the Carnegie In- 
stitution, with growing facilities for cosmic research, should 
establish close relationships with its energetic neighbor, so that, 
for instance, such celebrities as A. A. Michelson and Albert 
Einstein could attack in one place problems whose solution evaded 
them in the other. 

Now the California Institute of Technology is preparing to enter 
the field of Astrophysics with close cooperation of the astron- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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News of Haare 


The golf courses of Hawaii, easily among the loveliest in the world, are symbols of the new era. In the distance, to the right, Diamond Hea 
may be seen. 


HAWATIAN INCONGRUITIES 


By DorotHy GRAHAM AND JAMES W. BENNETT 


if ' YRUE, a subdivision of Honolulu has been named in honor , 


of the last opium-smuggling, poker-playing king, Kalakaua, 

who solicited bribes and scattered uncollectible 1.0.U.’s. 
Out on the flat white coral of newly man-made land, houses are 
being built, English cottages, Norman farm dwellings, even that 
type of architecture advertised as “Colonial with a touch of 
Moorish.” 

True, the guitar tinkling spontaneously in the moonlight has 
been largely superseded by the taro-patch ukelele of the profes- 
sional ‘Beach Boy.’”’ That muscular individual makes his living 
in devious ways. Legitimately enough by giving lessons in surf- 
boarding—that superb test of equilibrium where the swimmer 
stands erect on his heavy board whirled landward at racing speed 
by gigantic combers. Less picturesquely by massaging with coco- 
nut oil certain adipose tourists of the feminine gender at Waikiki 
Beach, who are thrilled by his ministrations and by his love songs 
—added at an extra ten cents per rendition. 
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True, the hula is offered in an expurgated version, guaranteed 
not to offend the taste of the least traveled tourist. Sometimes 
a smirking child performs a hybrid affair known as the hula- 
charleston. Sometimes a group of over-stout women definitely 
of middle age shake their ti leaf skirts and bestow sheepish smiles. 
upon their audience. Sometimes, even, the hula is sponsored by 
a church society for a benefit bridge party... . 

Yet, even one day in Honolulu,—a day spent with a kamaaina, 
an old timer—and a strange, primitive people can be found, un- 
touched by blatant modernity. 

There is, for instance, the ancient Hawaiian woman, Mary, 
whose priestly aricestor is said to have warned his people of the 
coming of the obstreperous white invader, and urged their mi- 
gration: “Swim away from the volcano, for the Islands will be 
overwhelmed by the white sea.” 

Still with the pride of one who has predicted the worst, the 
warning will be repeated by Old Mary. Her yellow gold skin is 


pleasantly wrinkled with her eighty odd years. 
weight of flesh, 
and grace, 

When you come upon Mary for the first time, she will laugh 
with you rather than talk, a throaty, contagious laugh that has 
all the childish insouciance of her race. “She will offer you 
scorched kukwi nuts, titillating to the palate, from the frosted- 
green candlenut trees that rim the hills. 

Then, after a little cajolery, old Mary will sing. Hers are low, 
throaty tones, held within the scant range of the Hawaiian scale 
of four notes. Her chant is of the genealogies of high chiefs, 
composed at their birth, sung in their honor on great occasions 
and wailed at their death. Such chants have been handed down 
by word of mouth. Not only do they enumerate deeds of prow- 
ess of a chieftain’s ancestors but they trace back the line to 
legendary times, to the men who came over the sea in the blue 
canoes,—back to the gods, themselves. The chant is known as 
the mele. 

Mary has been trained like all the mele singers of worth. by 
the example of nature. She has been taken beyond the reef to 
hear the sustained minors, the sighing, rhythmic roll of the break- 
ers. She has gone to the mountains for the intonation of running 
streams, the crystal melody of a cascade dropping over a cliff to 
a distant fern smothered pool. She has listened to the eternal 
sibilance of the wind in the coco-palms. 

In her prime she made the final test of the aspirant who would 
chant before the king. The candidate must stand on the shore 
as the setting sun touches the horizon line. Taking a deep breath, 
he must chant without again drawing breath until the sun is en- 
gulfed in the sea. 

Then she changes to a lament, weirdly beautiful, such as is 
chanted at a man’s passing: 


In spite of the 
she carries herself with a marvelous dignity 


“T thought my wreath lay on my breast. 
It has been taken from me 

By the bird that sips 

The first dew from the flowers. 
Gone—is my lover.” 


The English words, so harsh in sound, cannot convey the sad- 
ness of the Hawaiian syllables. Their tongue seems made for 
mourning, with the soft moan of the vowels, the sudden lifting 
of the voice as though in the hysteria of grief. 

This is their old music, not to be confused with the later lilt- 
ing songs that the world has come to recognize as Hawaiian. 
The latter are melodic enough and sympathetic, with borrowed 
phrases from Occidental folk songs and hymn tunes, fitted for 
the sentimentality of moonlight and hibiscus flowers... . 


Hawaii has always been portrayed in a romantic vein. Given 
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FISHING AT NIGHT 


The waters of Hawaii are rich in fish of all kinds and the native 

has always been expert in capturing them with net and spear. Nowa- 

days the islands are the center of an efficiently organized fishing in- 
-dustry based on the Hawaiian tuna. 


DRESSED FOR THE DANCE 


Formerly the hula was an elaborate ritual executed before the priests 

on ceremonial occasions by dancers who had gone through a long 

and strict training: Today the hula is still danced but the old 
movements and rhythms have been modified. 


the exuberant, unique qualities of the place, this is inevitable. 
A locality where the third generation of psalm-singing mission- 
aries can evolve into millionaire polo players, needs exaggerated 
terms. Hawaii still has the lavishness and the naiveté that 
marked our own fin de siécle, the spectacular amassing of wealth, 
the credulity for legend. Here remain the trappings of what has 
aptly come to be known as the Mauve Decade. It is attenuated, 
of course, by Hawaiian languor and modified by primitive, Ha- 
waiian simplicity. 

We have today still more than a trace of the social chaos re- 
sulting from an overthrown monarchy. The Hawaiians are too 
polite to show bitterness. They will tell you that annexation by 
America was necessary. But the prosperity that came with the 
republican administration, except in rare instances, did not touch 
the Hawaiians. For them there was a reversal of fate. The 
lower classes became politicians, petty officials, and the high 
chiefs were reduced to such shifts as stevedoring and taxi- 
driving. 

Although the veneer of Americanism may have changed cer- 
tain physical aspects, it has made scant impression on the mental 
habits of the Hawaiians. To realize this, one has only to enter 
a native home. Whatever the financial status, there is a pervad- 
ing disorder. Crowding the walls are enlarged photographs of 
full-faced beauties with hibiscus in their hair, in the corners 
gleam polished kao wood poi bowls of an ancient pattern, and 
feathered hula gourds. Everywhere are flowers, a prodigality 
of stephanotis and yellow, cupped alimanders. 

In such a home the hostess is casual. She makes no attempt to 
entertain you or even to capture your attention, yet she succeeds 
in being charming. If your interest turns to Hawaiian curios, 
you may examine the drums covered with sharks’ skin, or the 
kahilis, those feathered standards that were borne before persons 
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OUTRIGGER CANOE RACING 


The outrigger canoes of old Hawaii are used today in the water sports 
along Waikiki Beach. Some of the canoes are forty feet in length 
and carry from ten to twelve oarsmen. 


of rank. You may finger the makaloa mats of pliant young 
sedges, soft as any loom woven fabric, priceless now because of 
their rarity. You are given the privilege of looking through old 
autograph albums with their leaves alternately of pale violet, 
pink and blue, upon which are traced the signatures of visiting 
admirals and of native princes and kings. 

While you are examining these, your hostess will saunter aim- 
lessly about, trailing her long muslin holoku,—patterned after the 
“Mother Hubbard,’—the front raised slightly by a frank embon- 
point, the back frills dipping to the floor. After the mission- 
aries had persuaded the Hawaiian women to wear the holokus 
and moumous the natives succumbed to the fashion—dquite liter- 
ally succumbed to pneumonia or tuberculosis. They could never 
understand that they must not wear the holoku wet, after a 
plunge in the sea. 

Sometimes, the stray bits of conversation tenta- 
tively offered by your hostess will be illuminating. 
She tells you that during the late war the old, 
dark-skinned Hawaiians objected to rolling band- 
ages. Their motive in refusal was not unpatriotic 
but merely vain. They said: “The headdress 
with the red cross is becoming to those pale 
American women who paint their faces, but it 
makes us look like monkeys.” So they turned to 
knitting and took the khaki wool to their taro 
patches. Gathering in small groups they worked 
valiantly. And to keep awake over the task, they 
told each other legends of Pele, the volcano god- 
dess, and her lovers. 

Every Hawaiian has a curious intensity in 
speaking of the past, a vividness that makes it 
seem a present actuality. Pele lives in their im- 
aginations as a personage—on a par with the old 
kings who have passed from actual existence with 
the passing of many pleasant things. It is as if 
the instability of their life has made stable their 
recollections. 

You will hear the most precise details of the 
luau, the feast of roast pig and poi and squid, 
given in honor of the Duke of Edinburgh in 1869, 
told by the daughters and granddaughters of 
those present, with the zest of persons actually at- 
tending the affair last week. You may learn just 
what Queen Emma wore and how beautiful she 
was. 

Or abruptly their minds may veer and they will 
tell how Prince Cupid died in his butter-colored 


\ ‘ ‘ : festivals. 
dressing gown with silver dragons. The talk will 
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drift then to old stories of poisons and of men being prayed to 
death. You may be told of the poison pepper or a certain wood 
whose effect is decidedly harmful to the human system. And 
how, after their administration, the neck becomes congested, the 
face purple and the heart begins to swell. Many bits of this 
strange wood still exist—not to be used maliciously but for secre- 
tive purposes when it becomes imperative that a man should die. 

But the kahunas, the priests who were’ once adept at slaying a 
man by prayer, seem by common consent to have become weak- 
ened in powers. They dabble in charms for lovers and are un- 
usually reliable in weather forecasts. 

There are several strata of Orientals on the Islands, originally 
imported for the cultivation of sugar, but not altogether fulfilling 
that requirement. Chinese, who have turned to the more con- 
genial work of shop-keeping, particularly the sale of curios to 
tourists. Japanese, a little more mechanically minded, who man 
the garages and filling stations. The latter wedge their battered 
cars in among the costly motors of the millionaires at the polo 
matches. The Japanese wives crowd the streets with that mod- 
ern contraption, a baby carriage, for which they have alternate 
uses: the yearly baby and the weekly wash. Lastly, there are 
the Filipinos who leave a trail of heavy perfume and an air of 
desperate, melodramatic melancholy as they listlessly go through 
the motions of being house-boys. 

But essentially Honolulu may be divided against itself, in three 
parts. Those of native descent..who linger on the remoter 
fringes, exacting little, warmed by the sun and their roseate 
memories. Next, the descendants of the early white settlers, 
missionaries and traders, complacently ensconced along Nuuanu 
Valley, that cool, moist cleft where the clouds continually drift 
down in mist-like rain to renew an ever-luxuriant vegetation. 
And now, the tourists... . 

Small wonder that they come. There are nowhere more lovely 
islands. The spectacular combination of sunset and moonrise 
may seem like the attempt of a minor painter to convey too much 
on his canvas in sentimental color values. Yet with the deepen- 
ing of twilight, blue shadows creep up the valley. The shore 
line becomes mysterious, The tufted palms are still in that wind- 
less moment. There is a charm in Hawaii that even moderniza- 
tion has not been able to extinguish, devoutly as it has tried. 
The sheer beauty of pointed tropic speaks, the suavity of the air, 

(Continued on page 48) 
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WAIKIKI 


In the past, as well as the present, Waikiki Beach was the scene of water sports and 
Everyone in the old days, including kings and high priests, was interested 
in surf-board riding. 


Surf-board races were frequently held at regal celebrations. 
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NEW ENGLAND TO FLORIDA 
BY MOTOR 


By Henry MacNair 


When the Federal Government adopted 
the New England System of numbering 
the highways it brought about the revolu- 
tionary plan of touring by number instead 
of by fanciful names. This plan was ac- 
cepted by nearly all the states who of 
course retained the right to have their 
own road systems designated by their own 
system of numbers, retaining for the 
major part the U. S. system even when 
conflicting with the state systems, which 
often still prove confusing. 

Starting at the northernmost point of 
New England at Fort Kent, Maine, U. S. 
1 parallels the international boundary to 
Calais, then follows the shore of the ocean 
to Kittery Bridge, a distance of 564.2 
miles, Following the same course through 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island and Connecticut it enters New 
York City and goes through the Holland 
Tunnel and over the New Jersey elevated 
road into Philadelphia and on to Wash- 
ington. Below the National Capitol, the 
route follows closely the lines of the old 
Capitol Highway to Jacksonville, then 
along the east coast of Florida over the 
Over-Sea Highway to Key West, the dis- 
tance in Florida being 527 miles. 

While U. S. 1 is a popular and all-paved 
route and a quick way to go to Florida, it 
is by no means the only paved, way and 
some other routes aré shorter and others 
are more scenic. The most attractive way 
from New York is via the Appalachian 
Scenic Highway which passes through the 
Shenandoah Valley, Roanoke, Bristol, 

_ Knoxville, Chattanooga or Asheville, At- 
lanta, Macon, Tampa and over the Tami- 
ami Trail to Miami. The distance this 
way is 220 miles further and offers very 
much more in the way of scenic beauty. 
As a return trip it offers many advantages 
affording an entirely different choice of 
stopping places and sports along the way. 

To the motorists of New England there 
is a choice of routes apart from U. S. 1, 
some of which avoid the delay and dis- 
comfort of passing through New York. 
One way is to take the Bear Mountain 
Bridge at Peekskill which connects with 
points on U.S. 6. By taking Route 9 and 
15 from Boston one connects at Hartford 
with U. S. 6 with a minimum of delay and 
no poor road. After crossing the Hudson, 
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one joins U. S. 9 W and proceeds south 
to a junction with U. S. 1 and then on as 
before. If it is desired to stop in New 
York City, the best way from route 6 is 
to turn left (south) on the Bronx River 
Parkway extension which runs direct with 
all grade crossings both of roads and rail- 
ways eliminated. Or one may take the 
right fork at Brewster on N. Y. 22 which 
is followed to a junction with the Saw 
Mill River Parkway which continues to 
Yonkers (where a ferry may be taken 
across the Hudson) the road straight 
ahead going through Van Cortlandt Park 
into Broadway with the option of going 
down Riverside Drive into Manhattan. 

To continue to the Hudson Tubes keep 
on into the elevated highway along the 
waterfront to Canal Street, which is now 
all completed with the exception of a few 
blocks below 52nd St. Another and pop- 
ular way from New England is to take 
Route 15 at its junction with U. S. 20 and 
go direct to New Haven and then on 
U. S. 1 to New York. Great improve- 
ments have been effected in this route 
making it possible for several cars to trav- 
el abreast. After passing through the 
Holland Tunnel one enters the Super 
Highway of New Jersey which is now ele- 
vated over the meadows and the former 
annoying delay at the two drawbridges is 
eliminated. In order to avoid the con- 
gested section of Philadelphia we will con- 
tinue straight ahead at the crossing of 
Broad Street on Hunting Park Avenue. 
At Ridge Avenue we turn left and again 
left on City Avenue which is well marked 
to its intersection with Darby road, which 
finally joins U. S. 1 west of Lansdowne. 
Then we go on through Baltimore and 
Washington. The route continues south 
through historic Alexandria and Freder- 
icksburg with its new hotel into Rich- 
mond, sitting like Rome.on its seven hills. 
Route 1 continues south through Raleigh, 
Pinehurst, Columbia, August, Ga., and to 
Jacksonville where it joins several other 
routes from the north. A shorter way, 
all paved, is to go from Raleigh, via U. S. 
401 through Fayetteville to Walterboro, 
S71G.. then ony) S:317 to. Jacksonville 
making the total mileage to New York 
1007, saving about twenty-five miles over 
the regular route. The tables will show 
the comparative distances. 

Perhaps the next in popularity is U. S. 
13 from Philadelphia to Cape Charles, 
crossing Chesapeake Bay by ferry to Nor- 
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folk then over U. S. 17 to Wilmington, 
N: C., Charleston, S. C., and Savannah, 
Ga. There are several options to this 
route, all well paved to Savannah and 
Jacksonville. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing way of all is the Shenandoah Valley 
route with a remarkable paved road 
through the mountain sections of North 
Carolina along the Tennessee line, where 
an opportunity is afforded to visit the 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park 
between Asheville, N. C., and Knoxville, 
Tenn. At these points various routes 
come in from Chicago and the Middle 
West. From Asheville good roads lead 
to U. S. 1 at Columbia and Augusta, or 
one may take U. S. 41 to Macon and 
Valdosta, Ga., entering Florida and con- 
tinuing to Tampa (with a side trip to 
Petersburg) then on to Ft. Myers. At 
Collier City our route becomes U. S. 94 
the Tamiami Trail to Miami. 

There are now available to members 
complete maps of these entire routes ac- 
cording to the appended itineraries, to- 
gether with descriptive folders and up-to- 
date state highway maps when your re- 
quest specifies them. Also the Motor 
Tours Division would be glad to supply 
you with a list of preferred hotels, camps 
and cottages at any price range which is 
desired. 


NEW YORK TO FLORIDA 
Via Raleigh and U. S. 401 


NEW YORK TO FLORIDA 
Via Norfolk and Wilmington, 
N.C. 


Philadelphia .......... 92. 
Washington ........... 143. Philadelphia, Pa. ...... 92. 
Richmond, Va INOTPONK Vaiss tan ieie siviere 230. 
Raleigh, N Wilmington, N. C. .... 262. 
Sumter, S. C Charleston, 8. C. . 230. 
Savannah, Ga. 154. WACKSONVELG) tate de ae cleaners 2, 

Jacksonville, Fla,....... 157. 
1096. 

Total 1007. 


NEW YORK TO FLORIDA 


NEW YORK TO FLORIDA Via Asheville and Tampa 


Via Richmond Route 301,17. 


Winchester, Va: ...0.. 295. 
Philadelphia ......-..-. 92. AN OKO we Waals sp seteter ee 180. 
Washington, D. C. .... 143. IA'SHOVILIGH ete nalskoreretelsiere.s 302. 
Richmond, Va. ........ 110. Atl atvta mi Gane sane aes 302. 
Rocky Mount ...\....2.. 124. Valdosta, Ga. ......... 251. 
Prorence;S. (6:5 ieetsawcs, AGT Tappa Ma ay ores resis latetars 266. 
Savannah i). 0... 2. eens 238. NEL ATU eertttslo-fa'e © eieteeeele> 276. 
Jacksonville ........... 157, 
Total 1832. 
Total 1055. 


MIAMI TO NASSAU 


Steamship service will begin this month 
between Miami and Nassau, Bahamas on 
the basis of three sailings weekly from each 
port. The steamer to be placed in service 
is the Prince David which accommodates 
330 passengers with ample space for ac- 
companying automobiles. This steamer 1s 
operated by the Canadian National Steam- 
ship Company and full details as to rates 
and times of sailing will be supplied by the 
Motor Tours Division on request. 
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SAILING THE MAYAN COAST 
(Continued from page 35) 


This riata maker is trimming 

the rawhide strip so as to pre- 

pare it for twisting and stretch- 
ing. 


ing trough, when not wearing them. 
This was to keep the “ chaps” from 
getting too stiff. 

If you can imagine anything more 
uncomfortable than chasing herds 
of cattle through square ‘miles of 
plain and swamp.and jungle, in soak- 
ing-wet leather, I can’t. But the 
Mexican is immune to discomfort, 
starvation, insects, heat, fever, pov- 
erty—everything, I reckon, except 
snakes. 

Mexican snakes are the curse of 
the country. There’s the coralillo, 
beautiful but fatal; it’s red, yellow 
and black, hides in little holes, and 
bites you as you pass. The yellow- 
jaw or barba amarila; the cuatro 
narices; the wuol-potch; the cascabel 
all swiftly send you to your last ac- 
count. So does the nawyaca, and how 
many another? 

A vast, legendary, ophidian lore 
has grown up among the Indians of 
Mexico. You'll hear strange tales. 

“There is the cola de hueso,’ the 
head ranchero told me, sitting in 
front of the ranch-house, gazing out 
over the mysterious lagoon, where 
swallows and _ giant-swifts  flitted. 
“Tts tail is as venomous as its fangs. 
It bites you and at the same time 
stings you with its tail, and you die 
pronto. The charcan drops on you 
from trees. The caldm can leap six 
feet and kill you. One kind of cas- 
cabel kinks itself into three coils, and 
jumps; and every time it uncoils, it 
bites you. Three bites in all—you 
die. Fhe cocédb grows eight feet 
long. Deadly. Its bite turns you 
black; but some of our other snakes 
cause you to sweat blood.” 

But the rancheros’ marvellous riatas 
are pleasanter to think about. Mar- 
vellous, indeed. It’s worth knowing 
how they’re made. I saw the whole 
job, that takes man-power and horse- 
power, too. 


* 


First the vaqueros cut a big hide 
into a single strip. Beginning at the 
center, they work out in a spiral with 
marvellous accuracy; and thus they 
get a narrow strap ever and ever so 
long. They trim the hair and fat 
off, and then the horse-power part 
comes in. It’s a bit tough on the 
horse, for they tie one end of the 
leather strip to its tail. Then while 
one vaquero on a second horse leads 
the first one, another vaquero takes 
an ingenious twist round a post of 
very hard granadilla wood. 

“Anda, caballo!” Giddap! And so 
away goes the riata. It’s kept greased 
with tallow, as it twists and draws. 
When it comes to the end, it flies 
free with a crack like a pistol-shot— 
and you’ve got to stand clear, or risk 
getting a fearful wallop. 

Back come the horses. Again and 
again the riata is hauled round the 
post, till it’s twisted to a firm, round 
rope; a wonderful rope, smooth, free- 
running, unbreakable. 

But the Maya gold? After some 
days the exploring-party chugged 
back down-river. Eagerly we awaited 
them. They had birds, iguanas and 
such. They were soaked, muddy, 
torn. Also, they were just about able 
to see through insect-bitten lids, and 
their hands and ankles were violently 
swollen from infinite bites. I may 
have seen tougher-looking guys on 
some of my wanderings, but I can't 
just remember where. 

“Catchum heap big 
queried, tensely. 

“Catchum hell!” 

“What's the matter?” 

“Swamps, the matter!” 

We had miscalculated one slight 
detail, just one—a mere bagatelle. 
We ought to have gone down there 
in the dry season, and this was the 
rainy. 

“So the whole qualified country, 
for miles back from the river,” Ver- 
rill cheerfully explained, “is under 
water. What's needed up there isn’t 
explorers. It’s divers!” 

As we had no divers and no diving- 
equipment, we just sort of missed all 
those millions. Apart from that, our 
expedition was a howling success. 

We gave all our duffle to the ranch- 
eros, called it day and sailed away 
from there, with four parrots and a 
kinkajou. None of us had any money 
left, and we were all incredibly filthy, 
unshaven, bug-bitten and peevish, as 
befitted un ziaje de recreo, a pleasure- 
trip. 

Just how I got home, partly on a 
rusty old Mexican tramp-steamer, 
doesn’t matter; except that the cap- 
tain had a flower-garden on _ his 
bridge, and a family with nine chil- 
dren on board kept the quarter-deck 
strung with clothes-lines full of fam- 
ily wash. Beating one’s way all 
round Mexico and back to Havana 
on four dollars is a fair-to-middling 
adventure in itseli—but never mind. 

All that the crowd could scare up 
for me, when I bade them a fond 
adieu, was the four dollars above 
mentioned. 

Incidentally, that Maya gold is still 
there. It can stay there, for all of 
me. 

Millions are all right enough in 
their way, I suppose, but—! 


gold?” we 
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MALLORCA FOR A HOLIDAY 
! (Continued from page 21) 


wrote ecstatically of the colors her 
eyes drank in there—the purples and 
yellows of the giant egg plants, the 
myriad hues and shapes of the great 
onions, cauliflowers, tomatoes, grapes, 
melons, figs, peaches, apples. Not 
to speak of the exotic fish that had 
writhed up then, as now, from the 
sea floor to these cold stones; nor of 
the viscera of fowl and cattle that 
will alarm you, when cooked, only if 
you eat with your prejudices. What 
a perpetual, fair-time rush of people! 
What an unceasing cascade of chat- 
ter! Listen to the gusts of the 
Mallorcan peasant dialect. Very un- 
spanish in sound, it descends from 
medieval French. It flows out in a 
soft crackling rush that, in the 
volume that arises from the Palma 
market, makes a noise on the shores 
of the Mediterranean like the Fourth 
of July. 

Change a dollar into the pesetas 
that are given for it at the Palma 
banks, deputize any shrewd native 
housewife to spend them, hire her 
to cook in her own way her pur- 
chases—and you will eat marvelously 
well for the better part of a week. 

Watch that group of peasants 
dancing between the stalls. They 
are dancing the jota and the bolero, 
endless bobbing and whirling dance- 
ceremonies. Surely one ballerina, 
that laughing one, should be at home 
awaiting the delivery of her child. 
Manifestly it will come very soon. 
But these Mallorcan peasants are 
gay and hardy always. At least we 
never saw them otherwise. Bearing 
children, hoeing the soil, turning 
cloth and leather into useful things 
in their shops—it’s all hard work, 
too. If you let it be. Their slow 
graceful pace, these mad bursts of 
ecstasy after toil, are a remedy. 

After the Palma market, we 
visited the rest of the island. We 
saw many quaint monuments of the 
moderns who have done their best 
to conquer Mallorca with their 
money. We saw Miramar, the en- 
chanted castle about which the Aus- 
trian Archduke Ludwig Salvator 


assembled an estate of thousands of” 


acres because trees grew in the 
neighboring fields and the Archduke 
had a passion for trees. There is 
nothing Mallorcan about the place 
save its latitude and longitude. At 
Deya, a village in a mountain cleft 
so deep that the inhabitants see the 
sun only two hours a day, new houses 
of the foreign intelligentsia dot the 
hillsides. We saw Soller, where 
everyone speaks French because of 
a centuries-old fruit trade with 
France. And Puerto Pollensa, with 
its night clubs and tea rooms and its 
scores of American artists. And 
Mahon, on the smaller island of 
Menorca, which the English occupied 
for sixty-seven -years during the 
eighteenth century, changing the lost 
little port into the semblance of an 
English seaside town and leaving 
houses full of Sheraton and Adam 
furniture behind them. 

One day we climbed a mountain 
behind Palma where Valldemosa lies 
in a cup under the clouds. When 
the Crescent floated over the islands 
a rich Moor with an estate here 
named the place “Valley of the 
Musa.” The corruption of the ar- 


chaic name is all that is left of North 
Africa. For generations the place 
slept in its groves of almonds and 
citrus fruit and olives and piggeries, 
while Christian fought Moor in the 
plains below. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when Mallorca had long been 
safe for followers of The Cross, 
thirteen monks caused a great church 
to be built here in honor of the God 
they worshipped under the Car- 
thusian rule of perpetual silence. 
Monks’ cells were built in its shadow, 
each with a tiny garden. Walls were 
put up between. No perpetual 
adorer should be tempted to talk to 
his neighbor—or even see him. 

A hundred years later, during one 
of the political storms that flash like 
heat lightning through Latin coun- 
tries, the monks were evicted. 

Presently a vivid, dark French- 
woman with a silver dagger thrust 
through her hair drove up the Vall- 
demosa road. It was the year 1838. 
With her were her two children, a 
boy and a girl, and a pale young man 
far gone in consumption. They were 
refugees from teeming, sophisticated 
Paris. George Sand, on an indefinite 
leave from her husband, M. le Baron 
Dudevant, was bringing Frederic 
Chopin, unmarried, on a last search 
for health. In Palma they had taken 
an underheated villa. When George 
Sand asked for a stove the proprie- 
tor, hearing that the pair defied the 
rules of matrimony though they lived 
in the consolations of it, bade them 
leave the house. A _ political exile 
who dwelt behind the green door of 
a Carthusian cell at Valldemosa of- 
fered them his habitation at 35 francs 
ayear. So grateful was George Sand 
that she added 1000 francs for his 
broken furniture. There the couple, 
at the height of their European fame, 
passed the wettest and coldest winter 
on the Mallorcan record. A monks’ 
cemetery lay at the door; in view 
of it, Chopin shivered—from pre- 
monitions of the end that the cold 
wind was hastening. Four months 
later he died in France. During his 
midnight terrors on the Mallorcan 
mountain he composed some of the 
wild protests at extinction that are 
now Chopin’s nocturnes. He wrote 
to a friend: 

“Tmagine me here, between the sea 
and the mountains, in an abandoned 
monastery, in a cell with doors larger 
than. those of a coach house in Paris. 
Picture me with no white gloves, 
with my hair uncurled and pale as 
ever. My cell is shaped like a huge 
coffin; the vaults are covered in dust; 
the tiny windows open on a few 
orange trees. The works of Bach, 
my manuscripts, notes and _ other 
papers comprise my total possessions. 
A deadly quiet prevails and one 
could shout at the top of one’s voice 
and not a soul could hear. In a word 


it is a very queer place from which 


I am writing.” 

Meanwhile George Sand_ got 
through the housework left undone 
by the servants who treated her like 
a moral leper. Cursing, no doubt, 
‘she paid peasant vendors six times 
the prices they charged the virtuous 
for food. In between she wrote the 
indignant “Hiver a Majorque” which 
set the liberals of the day blazing 

(Continued on page 46) 
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MALLORCA FOR A HOLIDAY 


away with protests to the Mallorcan 
authorities. You will find some of 
them today in the libraries of 
shoulder-shrugging Palma gentlemen. 

Another hundred years. Early this 
year a young American painter and 
his wife were dining in a Palma 
restaurant after cocktails. They 
were joined by a friend who was, 
it is to be feared, drunk. A laughing 
dispute arose, a policeman intervened. 
He failed to understand their lan- 
guage but not their demeanor. He 
arrested them all. At their pre- 
liminary hearing the Americans 


omers of the Observatory. Since 
1928 Dr. Hale, with the help of a 
grant from the International Edu- 
cation Board and with the en- 
thusiastic collaboration of tech- 
nical specialists, has been carrying 
on the project for the mighty 200- 
inch reflecting telescope that is to 
be installed—perhaps in California, 
possibly on some more _ suitable 
mountain elsewhere—to enable the 
Institute to prosecute the greatest 
attack on cosmic problems ever 
dreamed by man. 

Imagine a gigantic mirror, seven- 
teen feet in diameter, over two feet 
thick and weighing at least thirty 
tons. Not of ordinary silvered 
glass, for. this material is too sus- 
ceptible to changes of temperature, 
subject to flaws and _ breakage. 
Present views of the experts en- 
gaged on this task favor a special 
surface; at one time fused quartz 
sprayed from a blow torch at ter- 
rific temperature; at others, stain- 
less steel. It is probable now that 
the type of glass known as “Pyrex,” 
made by the Corning Glass Works, 
will be chosen. Whatever the ma- 
terials finally used and the method 
of fabrication, the completed mirror 
will, with its mounting, building 
and auxiliary equipment, cost easily 
several million dollars: many times 
the cost of the Hooker instrument. 

But this glass, every point on 
whose paraboloidal surface must be 
accurate to within two-millionths 
of an inch, will collect several hun- 
dred thousand times as much light 
as the human eye (which is, in ef- 
fect, a refracting device with an 
aperture of about one-fifth of an 
inch), permit us to see the light 
of a candle over forty thousand 
miles away and add to the two mil- 
lion spiral nebulae visible by the 
Hooker instrument some sixteen 
million new ones. At that, we may 
not add excessively to the fraction 
of one percent of the explorable 
cosmos which, according to Harlow 
Shapley, is now accessible to us. 
Despite the fact that, with the 17- 
foot colossus we may be able to ob- 
tain news of stars and galaxies 
whose light started on their way to 
earth a billion light years ago. 

Dr. Adams, using much of the 
material assembled by himself and 
corps of workers on Mount Wilson, 
has treated us to a brief itinerary 
of an imaginative journey through 
our universe. Let us join with him 
the little party of travelers who, like 


(Continued from page 45) 


claim that what actually happened 
was not translated. At any rate it 
was only five weeks later, and then 
under diplomatic pressure, that they 
were released from the Palma hoose- 
gow. 

Wisely on our visit we censored 
our own gaiety. We ate well and 
drank well and kept our distance. 
We contemplated the scene. We 
seemed to be liked, we certainly lived 
cheaply, we avoided trouble, we 
watched, looked and listened. We 
saw that the long, hard rhythm of 
peasant lives is—well, long and hard; 


GATEWAY TO THE STARS 


(Continued from page 39) 


Alexander, but with no sanguinary 
intent, seek new worlds to conquer. 
Installing ourselves in the “pho- 
ton-rocket” which, reversing the 
natural direction, proceeds outwards 
from the eyepiece of the great tele- 
scope, we have outdistanced the 
ten-mile record flight of Piccard’s 
metal balloon in so minute a frac- 
tion of a heart-beat that no instru- 
ment could measure the interval. 
Before the beat is finished we have 
gone the better part of two hundred 
thousand miles, and in something 
like eight minutes flat we are level 
with the sun, ready to leave the 
mere suburb of our solar system 
for the absolute zero of interstellar 
space. But for weeks, months, 
years, even though our rocket is di- 
rected towards our nearest neigh- 
bor, we have nothing to do but 
watch the glitter of the galaxies, 
holding their eternal course amid 
the silence of the “island universe” 
from one microscopic member of 
which we took our long leave. 

At length, toward the end of the 
fourth year the dwarf-star Alpha 
of the constellation of the Centaur, 
hails us, and bids us God-speed as 
we flash past. Thereafter, if we 
chose to double and turn in our 
track, we would encounter, here and 
there, other stars, too faint for dis- 
covery on earth, spattered in the 
void like a hive of bees within the 
confines of a desert immeasurably 
larger than the Sahara. Had we 
taken a different route from our 
starting point we could have paid a 
visit to the giant Dog-Star, Sirius, 
in something like nine years of 
travel. This is one of the giants of 
the heavens, attended by a com- 
panion so faint that it was not dis- 
covered until 1862. Half a million 
times as distant from us as our own 
sun, with twenty-six times its lum- 
inous power, Sirius radiates so much 
heat that, were it as close to us as 
the sun, the earth would literally be 
boiled to nothingness in less time 
than it takes to light a match. 

We, however, protected by our 
rocket, soon leave this titan behind. 
Returning to earth for a fresh start 
we decide to follow the orange trail 
coming to us from Arcturus, the 
star whose light was made to open 
the Century of Progress Exposition 
at Chicago. This proves a small 
matter of forty years: a very con- 
venient period, for it is exactly the 
time which separated the first 
World’s Fair in Chicago from the 
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but that it releases some things our 
own lives kill. Music, for instance. 
We still have the unearthly crooning 
of the various flamencos in our ears, 
with their cruelty, passion and sub- 
tlety. We wondered how a Chopin 
nocturne would sound if it had been 
written in a Brooklyn flat. 

We sshan’t forget the Palma 
marketwoman who, without benefit 
of cocktails, danced the bolero in the 
streets a day or so before her child 
was born. 


moment when its beams served to 
inaugurate the second one. But we 
are not getting anywhere yet. Meas- 
uring our time always from the 
earth, we visit the Pleiades and the 
Belt of Orion, five and six hundred 
years-away; then, in a great jump 


—of 20,000 years, the nearest star- 


cluster, whose distance, if not posi- 
tion, marks the boundaries of our 
own stellar system. A hundred 
thousand years would separate us 
from the tangle of stars in the Ma- 
gellanic Cloud; beyond them, from 
seven to eight hundred thousand 
years, loom the great Spiral Neb- 
ulae, Messier 33 and Andromeda. 
The diameter.of the latter alone 
stretches over 37,000 years of travel, 
but even so its hundreds of millions 
of suns are comprised in a space 
smaller than that of our particular 
universe. 

Supposing our ambition to have 
grown arrogant with what it fed 
upon, our guide might slyly suggest 
a tour to a certain galaxy in the 
constellation of Coma Berenices. 
Nothing loth, we again set forth 
upon our tireless rocket, whose 
speed literally cancels the mere 
physiological effects of time, while 
also making our bodies not only 
infinitely small but of infinite mass, 
that is, inertia. On and on we 
careen through space, centuries, 
eons, epochs, geological eras pass 
by in an utter silence. At length, 
at the end of forty-five million years, 
our journey comes to an end—and 
we are still two hundred and fifty- 
five million light years under the 
limits recently set by Dr. Hubble as 
the capacity of the world’s largest 
telescope, the Hooker instrument 
on Mount Wilson. 

Perhaps by now we have had 
enough and are willing to return to 
this small atomy of earth—where 
even now, in workshop, laboratory 
and under the open sky of our far 
western Sierras, the inheritors of 
man’s everlasting hunger for the in- 
finite are busily preparing for the 
next assault, concentrated on the 
seventeen-foot mirror whose im- 
maculate surface, held by the subtle 
machinery to a determined course, 
will steal for human eye and brain 
secrets of a universe so inconceiv- 
ably vast that libraries of volumes 
containing nothing but figures and 
zeros in endless succession could 
give us but a faint idea of its ter- 


rible splendors. 
* * * 


SONS OF THE BLACK MOUNTAIN 
(Continued from page 30) 


attitudes, and put in a museum. And 
the next moment, when you notice 
their women carrying huge burdens 
on their heads and backs, scratching 
for food among the rocks, spinning 
thread while watching their sheep 
and goats, and weaving and sewing 
for their families, your impulse is 
to step up to the first gorgeously at- 
tired six- or seven-footer and address 
him thus: “Say, big boy, don’t you 
know the war is over? Why in 
hell don’t you cut out this hero 
stuff, take off that swell coat of 
yours, and help these women out 
ay bitin: 

Later on when you talk with some 
other people besides the professional 
Montenegrins, you discover that not 
a few natives of Tsernagora think 
as you do. They are the young peo- 
ple, the post-War generation, stu- 
dents, workers, intellectuals, who in 
late years have been going to school 
or to work in Belgrade and other 
parts of Yugoslavia. There they 
have picked up many advanced ideas 
and now constitute perhaps the most 
determined section of the progres- 
sive and radical-revolutionary ele- 
ment in the Balkans. They are 
against everything that was and is. 
They are in favor of “liquidating” 
Montenegrism. 

Many of them are Communists, 
and as such, along with the fact 
that they are Slavs, look to Russia 
for ideas and inspiration. They are 
profoundly contemptuous of the 
memory of Nikita and they hate 
Nikita’s grandson, King Alexander, 
who now rules over them from Bel- 
grade. If you gain the young Mon- 
tenegrins’ confidence, you hear amaz- 
ing stories of tortures endured at the 
hands of Alexander's sadistic ter- 
rorists, who arrest them for advocat- 
ing the overthrow of the Belgrade 
dictatorship. They are utterly un- 
like the Slovenes. The latter secretly 
invent messianic legends and com- 
plain in whispers. The Montene- 
grins, whose traditional urge to free- 
dom is stronger than perhaps in any 
other people, openly state their 
ideas and convictions, and stub- 
bornly hang onto them, even at the 
cost of their lives. 

Dozens of them have been_tor- 
tured to death in the royal prisons 
during the last five years, since Alex- 
ander has made himself Dictator. 
Hundreds of them have been beaten 
unconscious. In other cases, the 
government sadists have used stupid 
and brutal methods to convert them 
from their anti-regimist attitude or 
force them to tell the names of other 
radicals. Many kinds of torture are 
used on political prisoners; live coals 
are placed under their armpits; 
needles are stuck under their finger- 
and toe-nails; awls are driven into 
their heels. Other tortures are too 
awful to be described in print. You 
meet young men who, if you insist, 
take off their shirts and show you 
their burned-out armpits and other 
marks of torture. You meet young 
women who calmly tell you how they 
were tortured for their ideas. Hear- 
ing these stories in various towns and 
villages from persons who do not 
know each other, you believe them 
and, whether you are a conservative, 
a liberal or a radical, you exclaim 


again, “What a breed! 
ness of spirit!” 

You learn that some .of the most 
passionate revolutionaries in Monte- 
negro are girls, daughters of hard- 
working, drab-looking old women 
you see everywhere. The radicalism 
of these girls is partly a reaction to 
the age-long slavery of their mothers. 
The older women hardly know what 
to make of their rebel daughters. 
They work on, producing food and 
clothing for their families. Besides 
a few business men in Podgorica and 
Cetinje, these elderly women are the 
only people in Tsernagora who live 
in the present. Their old husbands 
live in the past, in the time of 
Nikita and even further back. 

In their everyday life, the Monte- 
negrins are on the whole a sober 
people. To get drunk is a disgrace 
in Tsernagora. But the men smoke 
a great deal; one of their chief prod- 
ucts, especially around Podgorica, is 
tobacco, Among the general run of 
people there is no crime as we know 
it in America. There are no high- 
waymen in Montenegro. Nowhere 
in Europe is it safer for a stranger 
to travel. Everybody is extremely 
hospitable. To a total stranger they 
give the last piece of bread, or their 
only bed for the night. 

One story about Montenegrin hos- 
pitality concerns George Bernard 
Shaw. When he was in Cetinje in 
1929, they made him a guest of the 
town and before he departed pre- 
sented him with a gold-embroidered 
Montenegrin costume; and _ later, 
when someone asked him how he 
liked the people of Tsernagora, he 
said, “Oh, I like them fine! In fact, 
I have just written to all my friends 
in England that the Montenegrins 
are a very marvellous people; ex- 
tremely wealthy, but.so generous and 
hospitable that they will soon be 
poor. They paid my transportation 
and hotel bills and gave me a suit 
of clothes so splendid that is beyond 
description. And writing to my 
friends in England I urge them all 
to hurry up and come to Montenegro 
before its people’s hospitality bank- 
rupts the country.” 

What interested me almost as 
much as the socio-political situation 
and the general physical aspect of 
the country was the peasants’ and 
goatherds ability to communicate 
with one another at great distances 
without any instruments. When we 
first saw a man shouting with no 
one else anywhere in sight, we 
thought he was crazy, but the ex- 
planation was that he was talking 
with someone several miles away, 
whom we could not hear. This is a 
kind of national wireless telephony, 
a natural gift which, I was told, no 
stranger can acquire. 

Like most of the other Serbs, the 
Black Mountaineers are Eastern 
Orthodox Christians, but religion 
with them is a very loose matter. 
They have few churches and priests. 
In most cases, their homes are their 
churches. Their conversation is full 
of such phrases as “Fvala Bogu!” 
and “Boga ti!”—“Thank God!” and 
“By God!”—but they are rather 
meaningless. 

Many Montenegrins attain to a 

(Continued on page 48) 
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HE VALLEY OF MEXICO 
. . with its ancient Toltecan 
mystery, its Aztec ruins, its Conquis- 
tador remains . . . and Mexico City, 
the most excitingly different capital of 
the New World! Now is “the sea- 
son,” and here is the popular way to 
go and enjoy it all. Extremely low 
rates cover a delightful voyage to 
Vera Cruz, spectacular daylight rail 
climb through the mountains to Mex- 
ico City, hotel room with bath and 
meals and sightseeing. Call in both 
directions at Havana with sightseeing 
on Northbound voyage. 
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TAKING A TRIP TO 
FOREIGN LANDS? 


Write or visit the official 
offices maintained for your 
convenience by the Coun- 


tries listed below. 


GERMANY—Going to Europe means 
going to Germany—Europe’s most in- 
teresting country. All information, book- 
lets, etc., German Tourist Information 
Office, 665 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


JAPAN—Information, itineraries, etc., 
furnished without charge. Apply for book- 
lets on All-Inclusive Tours. Japan Tour- 
ist Bureau, 1 Madison Ave., New York, 
or Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 1151 
South Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 


POLAND—For Information and Liter- 
ature of interest to all prospective Trav- 
elers, address, Polish National Rail- 
ways, 5 Broadway, New York. 


SW EDEN —A progressive country with 
the benefits of an old civilization. Liter- 
ature and information free from Swedish 
State Railways. Travel Information 
Bureau, Dept. C, 551 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


SWITZERLAND—Land of the Magic 


- Carpet.++ An» Adventure: in ~Thrills,.- An- 
Alpine Rose of Peace on Europe’s 
Breast. Write for any information to 


Swiss Federal Railways, 475 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 
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SONS OF THE BLACK MOUNTAIN 


(Continued from page 4/) 


great age. In a hamlet near Cetinje 
we came upon a man who was one 
hundred and ten years old. He had 
been in twenty-seven battles against 
the Turk, had scars all over his body, 
but was still hale and in full pos- 
session of his faculties. He had 
seven sons and four daughters, all 
but two of them still living, and 
nearly a hundred grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren. I asked him 
what he thought of Tsernagora now- 
adays. He said, “It is changing— 
I fear for worse.” 


“For better!” put in one of his 
great-grandsons, sharply. He was 
a university student from the Uni- 
versity of Belgrade. He was also 
a youthful revolutionist. He had 
just come into the house from the 
field, where he had been helping his 
mother and grandmother. A _ year 
before he had been “investigated” 
(tortured) in Belgrade for his anti- 
regimist opinions. “All the world is 
a mess,” he said, “but things will be 


all right eventually.” ... 
POE ee 


BUILDING A NEW ITALY 
(Continued from page 11) 


particularly in Naples. We thought 
it picturesque and interesting. It 
sharpened our wits. Even in 1925 
I kept careful tally and noted that 
on seventy-five percent of all small 
transactions in Naples, including 
those at bank and post office, clear 
attempts were made to short change 
me or overcharge me. The “mis- 
takes” were always smilingly and 
apologetically corrected when I in- 
sisted upon it. In 1929 the number 
of “mistakes,” I found, had shrunk 
to fifty percent. But give your close 
attention, I beg, to my report of 1933. 
On a five weeks tour in this year not 
one attempt was made to “do” me. 
Not one! I gasped and still gasp at 
such a marvelous change. It held 
true in Naples, in Palermo, in Syra- 
cuse. 

There are many other changes in 
Italy which are especially agreeable 
to the tourist. The passport visa has 
been abolished for Americans and 
the National Museums which often 
used to mulct us of ten or twelve lire 
for admission are now entirely free. 
(If an admission charge is re-estab- 
lished, as is likely, it will be very 


small.) Best of all La Mancia e 
Abolita. One sees this everywhere 
and it means The Tip Is Abolished. 
If you give tips, in hotels for in- 
stance, you are “corrupting” in some 
small measure a citizen who is not 
supposed to accept it. The trains 
and boats and busses and trolley cars 
of Italy rin on time, and they are 
clean. The little out-of-the-way 
towns as well as the tourist centers 
have an astonishing tendency to look 
picked-up as though somebody cared 
about them. The “man on the street” 
is alert and well dressed. 

It is pleasant to be wanted and we 
as tourists are wanted both winter 
and summer in the treasure house 
that is Italy. We are not merely 
sighed for in a hopeless and inef- 
fectual way but our path is cleared. 

My enthusiasm for the changed 
and still changing Italy is not off- 
cially inspired. What I have seen I 
merely pass on to others. I first saw 
Italy in 1902 and since then seven 
times more—or maybe eight. The 
1933 visit delighted me for I wit- 
nessed the impossible, the quick re- 
building of a nation, body and soul. 


VALE OF PARADISE 
(Continued from page 25) 


But turn to the right and you 
strike soft, brown sandy roads that 
wind over hill and dale, between 
mangy Indian mud huts under cor- 
rugated iron roofs; past farms, along 
the river, up the slopes sparsely coy- 
ered with scrub and eucalyptus and 
evergreen. Soon you pass through 
a city of 10,000 famous for its beer. 
‘On we rushed at fifty miles an hour, 
my host being an Englishman with 
a German name and a Chilean 
mother, on till we covered seventy 
miles of hinterland and suddenly 


dropped down into Vifia del Mar 
again and thence back to Valparaiso. 
We had barely touched the foothills 
of the Cordilleras over into which 
one must go to reach Santiago and 
leave the Pacific Ocean behind. 
One could slip from Valparaiso 
out to sea and in twenty-four hours 
reach the Robinson Crusoe-Islands— 
but then, why seek romance in lone- 
liness when here you already have 
so much of the stuff out of which 


romance is made, 
a 


HAWAIIAN INCONGRUITIES 
(Continued from page 42) 


and heady perfume of frangipani are 
all irresistible. 

The tourist aware of these charms 
yet’a little awkward “in his attempts 
to express them, will trudge through 
the noonday heat to post a coconut 
to friends at home. And even his 


inarticulate effort will provide the in- 
centive for more tourists—and yet 
more tourists. They will arrive from 
the “steamers ‘‘ bewilderedly ~ before 
breakfast—their necks ludicrously 
festooned with flower-wreaths, look- 
ing sheepish but happy. 


TRAVELING BETWEEN COVERS 
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Airways of America 


N his new volume Airways of 

America (The Geographical 
Press), A. K. Lobeck, professor of 
geology in Columbia University, has 
provided an invaluable handbook and 
guide. The book gives a detailed and 
accurate topographical panorama of 
the United States from New York to 
Chicago and San Francisco as it is 
seen on our great transcontinental 
air route. In addition to a detailed 
description of the whole route, the 
book contains an abundance of in- 
formation on the physiographic pro- 
ductiveness of the United States, the 
agricultural areas, the natural vege- 
tation regions, the climatic and sea- 
sonal aspects and the air route. It 
describes as well the operation of the 
air lines, the pilot personnel, airway 
beacons, airway road stations and 
flying by night. The book is abun- 
dantly illustrated with carefully 
drawn maps, photographs and dia- 
grams. Aiwways of America should 
,be invaluable both to the ordinary 
aerial traveler and to the trained air 


pilot. 
H Sie eEIGBY is one: of 
* the few modern travelers who 
has added considerably to our knowl- 
edge of Arabia. In his new book 
The Empty Quarter (Holt) he tells 
the story of his remarkable journey 
through the great desert of southern 
Arabia—ninety days of travel through 
the most inhospitable regions of a 
barren land. In his trip he covered 
a distance of 1800 miles, the greater 
part of which was known only to the 
nomadic camel owners and robbers 
of the wastelands. For the last 350 
miles he passed through a region un- 
known even to his Arab guides. He 
crossed the most lifeless and water- 
less region of the empty quarter for 
the first time in history. 


The Empty Quarter 


Caverns of Virginia 


COMPLETE and detailed de- 

scription of the caverns of Vir- 
ginia has recently been published by 
the University of Virginia. The 
author of the book, William M. 
McGill, describes the human history 
in the caverns, the geologic history of 
the Appalachian Valley, the undevel- 
oped caves, the characteristics of the 
cavern and the physiography of the 
Appalachian Valley. Caverns of 
Virginia is a scholarly and thorough- 
going work, illustrated with numer- 
ous diagrams and photographs. 


The West Indies 


HERE has long been a need for 

a comprehensive and_ reliable 
new guide to the West Indies. The 
publication of a new revised edition 
of the Pocket Guide to the West 
Indies by Sir Algernon Aspinall ful- 
fills this need. The volume is well 
supplied with excellent maps and 
has been brought up to date in every 
detail. 


The Making of Geography 


TUDENTS of the history and 

growth of man’s knowledge about 
the earth will find The Making of 
Geography (Oxford) by R. E. Dick- 
inson and O. J. R. Howarth an in- 
valuable book. Beginning with the 
geography of the ancients the au- 
thor traces the growth of our knowl- 
edge of the world from the Greek 
philosophers and historians through 
Ptolemy, the Dark Ages and the Re- 
naissance up until modern times and 
the development cf an accurate sci- 
ence by the ablest modern scientists. 
The volume is well illustrated with 
reproductions of old maps and _ pic- 
tures of early astronomical and sur- 
vey instruments, 


Airman’s W orld 


LLUSTRATED with numerous 

striking aerial photographs Aur- 
man’s World by Peter Supf (Mor- 
row) is an excellent account of the 
beauty, majesty and strangeness of 
the world above the clouds. The au- 
thor describes the double sun, the 
circular rainbow, the Fata Morgana, 
landscapes and cities and scores of 
other spectacular sights which may 
be seen from the cockpits of the air- 
planes which are now speeding over 
all parts of the globe. 


Asia At War 


N his preface to Far Eastern Front 

(Smith and Haas) Edgar Snow 
writes, “Behind the sudden geo- 
graphical changes created by the Jap- 
anese invasion of Manchuria and 
Mongolia, and many others which 
they presage, is a stirring story which 
sometimes attains the height of an 
epic. I have tried to write of that 
story—a tale woven upon the im- 
mense fabric of toiling millions of 
inarticulate men, over whom ride the 
warlord, with retinue thirsting for 
power and wealth, the cautelous dip- 
lomat, the scheming capitalist, the 


“ambitious tradesman, the impassioned 


patriot, the enterprising conspirator, 
and many lesser men, each with his 
hopes and fears.” In his book Mr. 
Snow includes brief narratives of 
actual events, stories of his own ad- 
ventures as correspondent and his 
personal opinion of the agents, ban- 
dits, spies and statesmen involved in 
the drama of Japanese conquest. 
Some of his most interesting chapters 
deal with the advance of Japanese 
armies in Manchuria, the principal 
personalities in Chinese national gov- 
ernment, the life of the -Chinese 
masses and the destinies in Asia. 


Raymond L. Ditmars 


AYMOND L. DITMARS’ new 

book The Forest of Adventure 
(Macmillan) describes the adventures 
of a scientific expedition into the 
jungles of South America. This 
book, like Ditmars’ other volumes, is 
filled with vivid descriptions of tropi- 
cal and wild life. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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THE fastest WAY 


TO ENGLAND: FRANCE: GERMANY 


You may arrive at practically any continental destination most rapidly by mak. 
{ng the transatlantic trip on the BREMEN or EUROPA, collaborating in Lloyd 
Express with the de luxe COLUMBUS and with the Lloyd Cabin Liners BERLIN, 
STUTTGART, STEUBEN, DRESDEN ...in First Class, Cabin Class, Second 
Class, Tourist Class, Third Class ...to England, Ireland, France, Germany. 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 


57 BROADWAY, N. Y. C. ‘ OFFICES AND AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
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in name for a tradition of enduring excellence. Appointments, 


cuisine, service and comfort... all create a luxurious charm 
and sense of well-being to accentuate the enjoyment of your 
stay, be it of short or long duration. Shops, theatres and all 
the rendezvous of smart New York are at your doorstep. 


Miadison at 46th 
Albert Keller, President 
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See EUROPE at leisure whilst 
CRUISING in luxury on the exquisite 


BRITISH LINER 


NORW, 
ICELAND, FINLAND, ETC., 
THE BLU 


Passenger Office, 3, Lower Regent St., London, S.W.1 


ARANDORA STAR: 


The most perfectly appointed Cruising Liner In the 
world. Social Leaders and people of Title instinctively 
choose this vessel for their Cruising Vacations, yet 
fares are astonishingly low, and Cuisine, Comfort, 
Service and Entertainment are unrivalled. Outside 
windows to ALL Cabins. Palatial Public Rooms. Open- 
Air Tiled Swimming Pool and Sun-Lido. 


Scat ASS CRUISES IN ee SEPTEMBER, 


TOBER, DECEM' 
Y AND NORTHERN, CAPITALS 
IN JULY AND AUGUST 


For full details appiv to: 
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AR LINE 


A 
or any office of the Cunard Steamship Co in Canada 
and U.S.A. 
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ling sail 


Isle Tour, 


“Columba,”’ 
il on the 
famous beauty of the Kyles of Bute—then by De Luxe 
coach from Ardrishaig to Oban—through the ancient 
kingdom of Dalriada, 
turesque roads. 

Off again by boat—exploring Loch Linnhe and Loch 
Eil with dark Glencoe on the_ right, 
Nevis ahead. Then from Fort William along the exquisite 
Caledonian Canal, 
Loch Ness to Inverness—a feast of beauty. 


2. OBAN TO STAFFA 
AND IONA. The 


wonderful caves of Staffa— 
Iona Cathedral, etc., re- 
turning to Oban by South 
of Mull, all in one di 
and what a day! 


HEBRIDEAN 


SCOTLAND’S GRANDEST TOURS 


|. GLASGOW TO OBAN. 
the Queen of the River Steamers. 


Down the Clyde in R.M.S. 
A spark- 
emerging into the 


Firth of Clyde, 


over one of Scotland’s most pic- 


and towering Ben 


through Loch Lochy, Loch Oich and 
TOUR. 
“‘Sacred’’ the 
visiting the 


In and around 
romantic Hebridean 
Isles—so captivating, so 
mysterious in their pano- 
ramic beauty. 


Scotland’s Grandest Tours 
live everlastingly in bvauti- 
ful memory. Never miss 
them in your Europe trip! 
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Illustrated Brochure and Pro- 
gramme post free from: 


DAVID MACBRAYNE (1928) 


“The Royal Route Tours’’ 
44 Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2., 
SCOTLAND, or Travel. 4 West [6th 
Street, NEW YORK 


Ltd. 


ARIZONA 


Otd Mexico 


Here is real adventure and romance. 
Here is the gateway to Old Mexico and the color- 
ful West. All-year climate. endless sunshine 
hours—all out-door sports. Chiricahua National 
Monument, spectacular natural scenic wonders. 
Pack or motor into Old Mexico — pre-historic 
ruins, guest ranches, fine schools, shops, low 
priced modern accommodations. Rates now in 
effect on Rock Island, Southern Pacific, Ameri- 
can Airways. 
Fill out coupon for detailed, personal in- 
formation on health, sports, ranches, hunting 
trips, etc. You will like Douglas. 
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Please send me complete information 
and attractive booklet. 


FREIGHTER VOYAGES 


Windward Islands—25 days....... $115 
Haiti — Venezuela — Caracao — 24 

GAYS Nartevinlian eve Cerepencentiete ehacareve aries $120 
Philipps — China — Japan — 125 

days 


Bermuda Guest Houses—$3. to $7. Daily, 
Including all meals. 
Round Trip Passage 
Advise when, where and how long you 
wish to travel. 


TRAMP TRIPS 


44 Beaver St., New York. BO 9-8850. 


Chaperoned Vacation Time Trip 
Around the World for girls from 
twelve to twenty years old. Leaving 
New York May 31st, 1934; returning 
September 17th. $1450.00 includes all 
expenses. First class passage on Dollar 
Line boat. For information write: 
Mrs. L. E. Bridge, c/o Travel Maga-, 
zine, 4 W. 16th St., New York City. 


When You Travel, Leave Your Children 
At MERRICOURT 


They will be safe, happy and 
healthy in this homelike 
Country Boarding School 

“fe. and Camp for girls and 

boys from 2 to 12 years. 

Under personal care of 

By month or year at reasonable 

rates. Illustrated booklet. 

REV. AND MRS JOHN T. KINGSBURY 


Berlin, Conn. 


directors. 


SOUTH HAVEN NURSERY HOME 
Tel: Bognor Regis 377 
Highly recommended. Accommodation for one 
or two small children in Sunny House overlooking 
Sea and Sands. [Entire charge during parents’ 
absence abroad. Moderate fees. Prospectus on 
application to the Principals:—Miss E, V. SHAW, 
S.R.N., Cert.: Mothercraft Training Soc., and 


Miss C. E. SHAW, of The Infants’ Hospital, 
Westminster a 
Culver Road, Felpham, Bognor Regis, Eng. 


TRAVELING BETWEEN COVERS 


(Continued from page 49) 


Talbot Clifton 
fe CLIFTON has been 


compared to the adventurers of 
the Elizabethan Age. After study- 
ing at Eton and Cambridge, he went 
to sea on a sailing ship. Before he 
was twenty he had twice circumnavi- 
gated the world. He then traveled 
in Mexico, California and Alaska, 
penetrating the barren lands and 
carrying out a dangerous, lonely ex- 
pedition to the Arctic mouth of the 
Lena River. He explored remote 
sections of Africa, Burma and South 
America and at all times his life 
was filled with dangers and adven- 
tures. 

In The Book of Talbot (Harcourt, 
Brace), Violet Clifton, Talbot’s 
widow, has written the biography of 
this unusual Englishman. The book 
is almost as difficult to classify as 
the personality of the man with 
whom it deals. It is unconvention- 
ally and beautifully written and it 
provides a vivid picture of an ex- 
traordinary personality and an ab- 
sorbing account of an unusual life. 


Poland 


if Poe latest volume to be added to 
The Modern World Series edited 
by H. A. L. Fisher is Poland by 
Roman Dyboski (Scribner’s). The 
author has been professor of English 
literature at the University of Cra- 
cow in Poland since the World War 
and is internationally known as a 
historian and social scientist. This 
comprehensive book includes chap- 
ters on the old Poland, the rebirth 
of the Polish state, government and 
administration, economic life, litera- 
ture and art, and Poland’s position in 
the world of today and tomorrow. 


Raggle Taggle 


EADERS of Travet who liked 
Professor Walter Starkie’s arti- 
cle, “With The Gypsies in Transyl- 
vania,” in the September, 1933, issue, 


will be interested in the publication 
of ‘the author’s book Raggle Taggle 
(Dutton). Here Professor Starkie 
gives a complete accotint of his ad- 
ventures among the gypsies of Hun- 
gary and eastern Europe. He trav- 
eled from place to place in peasants’ 
carts, frequenting gypsy camps, hum- 
ble inns, country fairs and gypsy 
festivals. In the annals of gypsy 
lore, this book, by a man who knows 
the language and the customs of the 
gypsies thoroughly, should occupy a 
distinguished position. 


Imperial Incense 


ACOLOEEDE picture of imperial 
court life in China under the 
rule of the Dowager Empress will be 
found in Princess Der Ling’s Im- 
perial Incense (Dodd, Mead). The 
Imperial Court was in those days an 
ever-changing and dramatic succes- 
sion of love and intrigue within the 
bounds of ancestral ceremony. 

Princess Der Ling was formerly 
Chief-Lady in Waiting to the Dowa- 
ger Empress. Few people know court 
life during the last days of the Chi- 
nese Empire more intimately. 


Northern Lights 


THE official account of the British 
Arctic Air Route Expedition 
headed by the young explorer, Henry 
George Watkins, who met a tragic 
death in Greenland, has been written 
by F. Spencer Chapman under the 
title of Northern Lights (Oxford). 
The expedition, sailing in Shackle- 
ton’s old ship The Quest, set out to 
investigate the possibilities of an in- 
tercontinental air route between Eu- 
rope and Canada via Greenland. In 
addition to a complete account of the 
activities of the expedition, the vol- 
ume contains a special chapter writ- 
ten by Augustine Courtauld, who de- 
scribes how he was marooned in 
Greenland for a period of five 
months, underground, alone, and 
eventually in complete darkness. 


HIGHWAYS AND WATERWAYS IN FLORIDA 
(Continued from page 16) 


If you don't like the surface and 
tire of what the late Bishop Camer- 
on called “our untidy Florida land- 
scape” you can take to the air and 
land at twenty-four airports. Verily, 
freakish Florida is rapidly changing. 

Last spring I was conveyed to the 
State of my former residence on a 
railroad train equipped with an en- 
tertainment car in which bridge, 
swimming and dancing were preva- 
lent. Also movies of the silent variety. 
At Miami I stopped at a mammoth 
hotel. From the edge of a golf 
course, where champions played, we 
ascended slowly in a cabined auto- 
giro, wafted gently over the hotel’s 
high tower, sailed across a city with 
more than a hundred thousand popu- 
lation and out over an island I had 
seen grow from a satty swamp. 

An hour later I sat on the beach at 
Hialeah while an airplane with seats 
for forty passengers soared over the 
Atlantic from Nassau or South 
America or some place foreign to 


Florida soil and taxi up to its land- 
ing place. Still later I witnessed a 
red hot polo game. Still later, in my 
old Polk County, I saw one of the 
Pope boys of Winter Haven start his 
outboard motor across an inland lake, 
slide up an incline of greasy boards, 
sail through the air for twenty feet, 
neatly puncture a burning canvas and 
come down to rest on the water's 
surface—all for recreation. 

Freaks are still found in ancient 
Florida, freaks I never dreamed 
about.. I have before me a private 
letter telling me, reliably, that pros- 
pectors have discovered an oil pool 
near Ocala. Is that green and glori- 
ous land of sunshine to be desecrated 
and made hideous by groves of der- 
ricks? It is the last State in this 
Union where I would look for oil. 
But the darned State is just bound to 
be freakish. Its soil never yielded 
yellow but it may yield black gold. 


That would be Florida. 
* * x 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


HUGHES PRINTING 
EAST STROUDSBURG 


“ 


FLUSH, the cautious author, 
going over the terms of his 
contract with his publisher. 


The Mark Twain era comes alive 
‘again in the exciting pages of this book The Most Famous Dog in America 


; writes the intimate story of his career 
When he was 24, Captain Way’s father made him ¥ oF 


a Christmas present of the Betsy Ann, a famous 


old Mississippi river steamboat. This is the true 
story of his thrilling adventures trying to earn a 
living with his river packet on the Ohio and the 


Mississippi, fighting through ice floes, racing : 
with rival steamers, outwitting other captains for of Wimpo le Street and Broadway 
cargoes, struggling against the changing condi- 
tions of a modern world. Racy, romantic, genu- Flush, the distinguished actor ophy of life, which is far 
inely American; not since Mark Twain has any who Tia USNS playing BD his noe ¢ GOB : 

; £ lif Ree Aisksiscinnl ean third season with Katharine ost of this story is re- 
one written of life on the Mississippi and the Cornell in “The Barretts of counted to Kim, his confidant, 
Ohio with such first-hand knowledge and zestful 


Wimpole Street,” has now ? serious minded Scotch ter- 
enthusiasm. bacomousimanionictonrs. ln htct. of the Cornell household. 


. : : : To his discreet ears are en- 
r ritten in ; 
He gee 108 ADDY a piaLte trusted Flush’s secrets, long 


collaboration with Flora atts 
/ h i A Merrill, he reveals for the first Ea ae vk Cie de Saiae 
C 0 C time his exciting experiences 


: > a Flush of long ago, notes on 
in the theatre, his critical ob- the frailities of human beings, 


servations of famous persons the delights of home. It is 
i be f Ss Y he has known, and his philos- all a perpetual delight. 


By Frederick Way Ir Pictures by Edwina. Fourth large printing. $1.50. 
>derick mie 


Gorgeous illustrations. Second printing. $2.75. THE GREATEST DOG BOOK OF THE YEAR 


See London With the Gordons Chuckle with Chesterton 


WE EXPLORE On 


By 


How much water JAN and CORA GORDON After 
SHOULD I DRINK One's 


The famous ‘lwo Vagabonds,’’ come home to Lon- 
a day? don after their years abroad. Adventures always 
. come to this adventurous couple. They find a London 
Is milk good for me? 5 that few people know exist. ate are the real Hat 
How can | get away from cathartics? Londoners in person; not the Londoners of the 
Should | eat roughage? night clubs, the hotels, and the mansions, but of 
How often should | eat meat? Hyde Park, the Caledonian Market, and the big 
Are quantities of fruit and raw vegetables good? ew aes ae a ee ; By i 
How can | regulate my calories and vitamins? The authors have caug ut the spirit oO present-day 
All these and scores of other questions are discussed a a a in POR Fo ey i eee G. K. CH ESTERTON 
entertainingly and helpfully by Dr. Arthur F. Kraetzer, Sie agi Pee oR aN ER GAA 8 Sse on 
PpaecralininauneN enw Work diagnosticiant an let dancers behind the scenes at the Hippodrome BS as 4 shectent inane 
Pow Me ag a pantomime, She spends a night in disguise at a Che most amusing things Chesterton has 


L NG women’s dosshouse. She finds out the queer secret ever written, selected by Le BY Knox, editor 
YOUR @ p= of the trial of Mrs. Jennings for arson at the Old is, pean appear Renttie twenty mihineiee 
Jailey. It is the “easy humanity’ of Londoners that 4 , : ; : Nee a ; 
SUFFERING STOMACH is their crowning asset—and this quality shines which make up this new volume. / treasure 
By ARTHUR ¥, KRAETZER, M.D through the many delightful anecdotes which enrich chest of whimsical satire and subtle irony. 

y > AETZER, M.D. 


ji ; : ; evety, chaptes. of the »book. The current selection of The Laugh Club. 
Don’t eat another thing until you have read it. Illustrated, $2.75 2nd printing. $1.00. 


Second printing. $1.50. 


$3 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY, Publishers 4 West 16th Street, New York 


Ay different 
Eee a fT olidays 
Come to Spain 


j 


Cordova! 
Oviedo! 
Seville! 
Burgos! 


What pictures these names conjure up, 
what fragments of ancient history come 
back to us, and romances of a not so 
distant age. 


Old Castile and Modern Spain, with its 
flowers and sunshine, its legends, its 
architecture and its -rugged beauty, its 
8,000 miles of perfect motor roads, some 
.of Europe’s most luxurious railroads and 
right up-to-date air lines, 


The Hotels, too, are excellent in every 
way, with all the amenities so essential 
to the visitor on a long or short stay: 
Spanish cookery reputed for its fascinating 
dishes; French cookery at its best, yet 
the charges are reasonable. 


All particulars from: 
PATRONATO NACIONAL 


DEL TURISMO 


Madrid, Medinaceli 2, 
Paris, 12 Boulevard de la Madeleine 


|642 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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JAMES BORI 


s > 


LUXOR~ ASSUAM- KARNAK- TUT: ANIH:AMEM | 


Sail on the Specially Chartered 


“Luxury Liner” 


Ss. S$. COLUMBUS 


to every country on the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


HE 11th Mediterranean Cruise per- 
sonally conducted by James Boring 
offers you the travel experience of a 

lifetime. Romance adventure 
visits to Egypt, the Holy Land, every coun- 
try on the Mediterranean .. . 75 world- 
renowned cities and sights, including 
many out-of-the-way places . . . all differ- 
ent... all full of interest. 


James Boring’s cruises are famous i 
for their complete itineraries, un- 
hurried shore trips and congenial 
traveling companions. Now the 
speed and comfort of the luxuri- 
ous S. S. Columbus make it pos- 
sible for you to take this typical 
James Boring Cruise in only 53 
days away from home—and at a 
cost that is little if any more than 
staying at home. 


a 


FROM NEW YORK FEBRUARY 10th 


$620 v $330u ; 


side trips optional 


AROUND the WORLD 


James Boring also presents a “small party’’ world tour 


sailing from New York on the Columbus, February 10th. 


181 Days—$2,575 First class throughout 
$2,175 Tourist on steamer, first class on land 


4 

Secure complete details from local travel agent or ; 

JAMES BORING ie — 
INC. 


333 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


<, e 


